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EDITORIAL. 





VALEDICTORY. 


Wira this number all the right and proprictary interest 
of the undersigned, in THE Cutcaco TEACHER, are trans- 
ferred to Mr. J. W. Brown, who will conduct the manage- 
ment of this journal in its future issues, and this transfer 
is all the more cheerfully made as Mr. Brown has been 
very closely identified with the educational interests of the 
State and is in thorough sympathy with our public school 
system. For these reasons, and by virtue of his experience 
as a journalist, I have no hesitation in committing THE 
TEACHER to his keeping. In thus withdrawing from a 
line of work that has had much of fascination for me, and 
which afforded me an exceeding gratification in view of 
many new and pleasant relations with so many representa- 
tive educational men of this and other States, Iam con- 
scious of a feeling of deep regret that considerations of a 
personal character have compelled me to announce to the 
many friends of Taz TEACHER that it was inexpedient 
for me to retain its management any longer. At the best 
I could give it but a divided attention, and I was obliged 
to make choice between Tuk ‘TEACHER and my school, 
and I need not assure my readers that it was a severe strug- 
gle to make choice as I have done. This decision was 
rendered all the more obligatory since the health of my 
wife is of such a character that I could not feel justified 
in permitting my engagements to others to absorb my 
whole time and effort. 

The policy of Taz TEACHER will, in the main, be as an- 
nounced in the December issue, and I have every con- 
fidence that its future, as to its character and purpose, will 
be such as will commend it to the good judgment and 
favorable criticism of its readers. It will, I am assured, 
support a wise legislation and a judicious administration 
of educational affairs, and will be outspoken on matters 
that touch the interest of the profession at large. It is 


? 


| fitting in this connection that I should express my thanks 
to those who have so generously given THE TEACHER the 
| right hand of fellowship, and who have rendered accept- 
— aid both in wise council and contributions to its 
|pages. Thanks are tendered,to those who have condoned 
|failings and upheld our hands in our journalistic inex- 
| perience, and we are grateful for the courtesies of our 
|exchanges—to whom is borne our ardent hope that their 
| prosperity may be as assured as their courtesies to us have 
| been welcome. In cordially commending THE TEACHER 
Ito the confidence of its old friends we bid them all a 
| pleasant good bye. 
— ALFRED KIRK. 


i ee 


SALUTATORY. 


While I most sincerely regret the retirement of Mr. 
Kirk from the management of Tue TeacueEr, I rejoice 
that circumstances permit me to be his successor, not 
because I can excel oy even equal him in its conduct, but 
that it affords me the facility I have long desired to pro- 
mote popular education. My sentiments on this subject 
are well understood, wherever I am known, and I’ assure 
the friends of this journal it will advocate the common 
school cause and the interests of higher education, with 
all the ability and talent it can command. To this end I 
solicit the aid of school officers, teachers and publishers. 
I particularly desire contributions and suggestions, as by 
a unity of purpose and effort, success will be assured, 
This number of THE TEACHER Will be sent to many whose 
subscriptions have not yet been renewed, with the hope 
that they will find it to their interest, as well as con- 
venience, to forward their renewals before the next number 
appears. To the contemporaries of THE TEACHER I ex- 
tend my most cordial good wishes, and for its patrons I 
invoke a very happy New Year. 

—JOHN W. BROWN. 
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WE sympathize heartily with the authorities of the Chi- 


| cago University in their desire to place their institution 


| Upon a firm financial basis; and we commend the project 
of establishing scholarships which shall not only provide 
tuition for those needing pecuniary aid, but shall also se- 
cure a comfortable income to the beneficiary, that his 
bodily as wellas his mental wants may: be amply supplied. 
But we condemn the plan adopted for raising the money 
as heartily as we approve its object. The turning of thou- 
sands of our children upon the streets to solicit money is an 
outrage upon the community, a positive injury to the 
children and insult to their parents, and a disgrace to the 
| University. It isa surprise to us that the gentlemen at 
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the head of this honored institution of learning should 
have permitted such a scheme to see the light. We trust 
that the children who were decoyed into Farwell Hall and 
then victimized, will, as soon as they have had time to re- 
cover from their surprise, refuse to be converted into 
professional beggars. 

Notwithstanding the experience of some Eastern cities 
we firmly believe in the expediency and desirability of 
offering scholarships in higher institutions of learning to 
meritorious pupils in public schools. Scholarships which 
should provide tuition only would be gladly used by pupils 
in our city schools; while those paying all expenses would 
educate many a boy and girl in rural districts, hungry for 
deeper draughts at the Pierian spring. Here is a chance 
for the wealthy friends of Chicago University. Let them 
endow the University in this manner, and add to its stu- 
dents numbers of young men and women who else must be 
content with an inferior development of their powers. 

In this matter Chicago is surpassed by other cities. To 
the public school children of St. Louis, twenty-three free 
scholarships in Washington University are open; and the 
interest of ten thousand dollars is devoted to the support 
of those in need. Superintendent Harris says these schol- 
arships “ have been eagerly sought for by such of our stu- 
dents as desired to continue their education in a home 
University.” 





“ CoMPULSORY EDUCATION ” is, in our opinion, a direct 
blow at one of the fundamental principles of our govern- 
ment—toleration. It is not in accord with, and therefore, 
endangers civilliberty. It abridges freedom and promotes 
despotism. ‘There is no more reason or propriety in com- 
pelling people to be, or not to be, educated, than there is 
in forcing them to be, or not to be, religious, or philan- 
throphic. To deprive them of the privilege of choosing 
what they will do and be, as to either of these, is to divest 
them of an “inalienable right.” We should remember 
where, and what we are, and not allow ourselves upon any 
plea whatever to be induced to adopt any of the various 
formsof tyranny. Nothing can or will afford the enemies 
of popular education and free government greater delight 
than the general adoption of “compulsory education,” 
for nothing can or will more certainly and surely lead to 
the downfall and destruction of both. If people may be 
compelled to send their children to public school, they 
may also be forced to send them to sunday school, to 
church, to the circus, to the theatre, or any other place the 
ruling power may select. To enact and enforce such a 
law is to make man the arbiter of conscience and to open 
the door to all kinds of intolerance and oppression. The 
good old way is safest and best. Underits benign influen- 
ces the people, of their own free will and accord, have es. 
tablished and sustained free schools almost everywhere 
in this land, and so dearly do they love them that they 
would not hesitate to die in their defense. What then can 
be gained by compulsion? Absolutely nothing. But by 
it much may and will be lost. By it love for popular ed- 
ucation will be greatly diminished, ifnotdestroyed. Then, 
let educators and legislators everywhere spurn all ideas of 
it and adhere to the old and true policy of encouraging 
the people to educate themselves. 


——_—«0p—__. ——- 
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Our common schools, the hope of the Republic, is now 
the sentiment of our leading periodicals and educators. 
They look deep into the causes which make and unmake 
individuals and nations and discern that intellectual and 
moral culture are essential. They see clearly that the 
masses must be greatly elevated in the scale of intelli- 
gence ere the perpetuity of the Republic can be well 
assured, and they rightly conclude that our common 
schools are the power which is to effect this most desirable 
result. Thus feeling, they are keenly alive to whatever 
concerns their welfare and prosperity and permit nothing 
to swerve them from their efforts to popularize education. 

This enthusiasm, however, does not blind them to de- 
fects in school law and management. And hence we find 
the Miners’ Journal saying: 


The primal, and naturally the greatest evil in our educa- 
tional system is, that it is too systematic altogether. It 
works in grooves, like a complicated piece of mechanism, 
and our citizens seem prone to believe that the slightest 
alteration would throw the whole machine out of gear. 
Children, when they arrive at an age to be sent to school 
differ very materially from each other in constitution, 
temperament and ability to acquire knowledge. Suppose 
that half a dozen children enter a primary school simul- 
taneously, and granting, for the sake of example merely, 
that all of their minds are perfectly fallow, they stand upon 
their journey towards the Picrian spring unfairly handi- 
capped, for a common school system of education is an 
iron mould which the child is made to fit, instead of it 
being a matrix to receive the child, and though one or two 
out of the batch may easily adapt themselves to it, the 
others are at a decided disadvantage, as any peculiarities 
they may possess cannot be accommodated by the system. 
A bright and intelligent youngster may have his inherent 
abilities —— by being taught in strict accordance with 
an established rule, which must not be deviated from one 
jot, and the consequence is that some far less intellectual 
lad, who learns everything parrot fashion, passes him in 
the race and takes higher honors. Moreover, children’s 
social stations materially differ, and this has a very con- 
siderable influence upon their ability to acquire and retain 
knowledge. Home associations leave an indelible mark 
upon a child’s mind ; the infant whose parents are gross 
by nature and illiterate, even if he be the posessor of innate 
intellect, is generally easily distanced by a less brilliant 
competitor reared amid refining influences. Children 
feel their social inequality just as acutely as those of 
older growth, and the poor man’s son becomes careless 
and discontented because he knows that he is regarded with 
contempt by the luckier lad who cons the same lessons by 
his side. 

The chief ambition of all school teachers seems to be to 
cram as much learning intoa child in as short a space of 
time as possible, in order that they may acquire kudos as 
preceptors who can cause infantile prodigies to graduate 
at every commencement. These youngsters go out into 
the world filled with conceit and imagining that they 
possess greater erudition than all their fellows, while the 
real fact of the matter is that they are simply sciolists and 
generally intolerable little nuisances who are always trying 
to air their superficial knowledge before older persons 
who are immeasurably their mental superiors. What can 
be the use of stuffing a pupil in a high school with logic, 
rhetoric, geometry, chemistry and astronomy, when he or 
she will probably have to commence the stern business of 
life as a clerk in a grocery or a trier-on of fashionable bon- 
nets in a modiste’s maison des robes ? We hear our boys 
and girls defying all the rules laid down by Lindley Mur- 
ray in the most reckless manner every hour of the day, 
and nine-tenths of the communications sent by young men 
to this office a that we will print reports of their 
base-ball games are so badly worded, written and spelled, 
that they would extort a cachinnation out of a gloomy 
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misanthrope. Yet these lads would look with derision 
and contempt upon a grammar and spelling book, for are 
they not deep in the mysteries of metaphysics and quad- 
ratic equations? In almost all of our public schools 
arithmetic is made the foundation and test of all progress, 
and everything else is sacrificed to it, though little more 
than a thorough knowledge of the elementary rules of that 
science is needed in the ordinary affairs of after-life. 
child that has a good memory consequently always stands 
well in class, and is advanced rapidly though he may for- 
get in a brief space of time all that he has repeated by rote 
to his teacher. The child that has no taste for arithmetic 
remains at the foot of his class, though he may be a bril- 


liant genius in all else, while his scholarship continues. | 


It is a notable fact that very many of the most celebrated 
men of the present day, and a host of those of a by-gone 
era, never could do a sum in multiplication or division, 
even if their lives depended upon such a performance. 
A plain, sound general education is what our sons and 
daughters should receive in our public schools, such an 
education as will fit them for business pursuits. The col- 
leges can afford to instruct young men and women in the 
higher branches of learning, for the lucky lads who be- 
come collegians generally have parents with plethoric 
pocket-books, and are destined to different walks in life to 
their less fortunate contemporaries, who step from the 
school-house to the store or plow. The plan of giving a 
free education to every child in the United States, is a 
grand one, and deserving of the highest commendation; 
but there is too much routine work done, and the teachers 
are mere automatic machines who hear lessons viva voce 
and cannot stop the whole class for the purpose of instruct- 
ing some child who cannot learn to repeat anything with- 
out understanding it. Fewer branches of study, more in- 
structions and less of that trashy stuff yclept recitation, 
would be an admirable basis upon which to build up the 
reform so much needed in our educational system. 

We have seen the evil of inexorable rules. Uuder their 
grinding force we have seen the individuality of pupil 
and teacher perish, and have longed to sce the day when 
the tyrant should be destroyed. More, we have beheld 
the blight of cramming, and never was better pleased than 
when we saw a graduate of a university sent home from 
an examination for certificates to teach, with instructions 
to acquaint himself with the rudiments of an English 
education before he again applied for authority to conduct 
acommon school. Incorrect expression and spelling are 
very familiar to us, but they are not defects wholly, or 
even chiefly, attributable to inefficiency in our common 
schools. Select schools are most to blame for them. 

Automatic work is not popular. We are not malicious, 
but we do wish it were swept out of existence. 

Every child has a right to an education, and it should 
be such an one as will qualify him for any position in 
life to which he may be called. A man will shovel dirt 
none the less advantageously because he is well educated. 
Anggtelligent workman is always worth more than one 
who is ignorant. It is the aim of-our common school 
system to prepare pupils to discharge the duties of life 
with credit to themselves and their State. It is accom- 
plishing much in this direction. When it becomes a real 
training system it will better promote the safety and hap- 
piness of the citizen and nation. Then it will prove 
itself the friend of man, anc, next to Deity, the preserver 
of free government. 


—_—_——_——<ep—— —___—__ 


From the Medical Record we learn very few, if any, of the 
class-rooms of the New York City Schools have any effi- 


citnt apparatus that will give even an ordinary supply of 


fresh air. Not only is the air capacity of the different 


A| 


departments far below the average, but the air itself is 
contaminated by other means than those of respiration. 
|In some of the schools the primary departments are in 
|cellars, while in others the apartments for older scholars 
lare gratuitously supplied with foul air from various 
;sources. The Record pronounces this state of affairs bad 
jenough, but particularly deplorable in view of the in- 
|creased attendance of pupils which will result from the 
jenforcement of the law for compulsory education, which 
|takes effect January ist, 1875. In the same connection 
|\the Record complains of a common evil, to wit: that a sufti- 
ciency of heat is generally maintained at the expense of 
| ventilation, and vice versa. 

In a class-room, in midwinter, with one window open, 
the air was found, by analysis, to contain carbonic acid 
to the extent of seventeen and two-tenths per ten thousand, 
four times more of the poisonous gas than it should. But 
this was very fair in comparison with the quantity of this 
gas contained in the same room with the window shut and 
with the thermometer marking a comfortable tempera. 
ture. It was then found that the proportion was as high 
as thirty-two and two-tenths per ten thousand. This may 
be regarded as an extreme case, but any approximation 
thereto is, hygienically speaking, frightful to contemplate. 
Adding to this the chances of extra contamination of the 
air from other sources only more forcibly shows the ne- 
cessity for better arrangements for heating and ventila- 
tion. Besides bad air, defective heat and insufficient light, 
the Record says, the hygienic management of the schools 
demands attention, as to the time to be occupied in study, 
the degree of mental tax to be borne by pupils, the amount 
of exercise to be had in the open air, the positions to be 
assumed at the desk, etc. It claims inattention to these 
matters is to subject teachers and pupils to many mala- 
dies and to largely reduce their chances of life, and there- 
fore, strongly advocates sanitary inspection of schools. We 
are convinced by experience and observation that a reform 
in the hygienic management of schools generally is a neces- 
sity to the well being of teachers and pupils. We have 
often entered school rooms and found the air so impure 
that we could scarcely bear to breathe it and we have never 
neglected to urge teachers and school officers to look well 
to the sanitary condition of the schools. It is impossible 
to eradicate all causes of impurity and disease, bu! that 
should not prevent proper exertions in the right direction, 
As an instance of what might be accomplished by due 
diligence to these matters the Record says: Dr. O. Sulli- 
van, late Medical Superintendent ot New York City 
Schools, affirms that out of forty thousand pupils vaccina 
ted, not one suffered from small-pox. Such favorable re- 
sults may not always be obtained, but, if they are even ap- 
proximated, the reward is great. There is meritin saving 
precious lives, and we do hope teachers, school officers and 
parents will duly consider and properly act on the 
suggestions herein made. 





—TuHE compulsory law of New York goes into effect 
|the ist of the present month. This law, which was passed 
| at the last session of the legislature, is a stringent measure 
for the prevention of ignorance in that State. It provides 
| that parents or guardians instruct children urder their 
|charge, or cause them to be instructed in arithmetic, geo- 
| graphy, grammar, writing, reading and spelling. 
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All children not physically or mentally incapacitated 
must attend some public or private school at least four- 
teen weeks each year, eight of which shall be consecutive, 
or they must be taught at home fourteen weeks each year 
in the branches named above. Employers are forbidden 
to engage children under fourteen years of age unless they 
have a certificate in the handwriting of their teacher that 
they have attended school fourteen weeks during the pre- 
ceding fifty-two weeks. Heavy penalties are provided for | 
violation of this precaution. | 





the benefit of proper air, light and discipline, combined 
with such study as should pass them gradually from their 
own language into another, and thus fit them to proceed with 
their ordinary education in German. Four months later she 
discovered the school of Miss Von ScHEpKE, in Christian 
Strasse, which is conducted on common sense principles 
and elicited her approval and commendation. 

She either visited or tried all the first-class institutions 
for boys but obtained no satisfaction. She found some of 


The trustees of the differ-|the Kindergartens exceptionally good for German, but not 
ent districts are required to inspect the situation of child- | for American children. In both Dresden and Geneva, to 
ren employed in manufacturing establishments in Febru- | get the desired instruction, special teachers had to be em- 
ary and September of each year. Manufacturers are re-| ployed and then the results were satisfactory. “The board- 
quired to furnish correct lists of the children in their em- | ing schools are expensive through the eztras, and on the 
ploy between the ages of eight and fourteen years of age.|score of cconomy there is little to be gained over our 
All penalties for the violation of the provisions of this | nome institutions. She concludes her letter as follows: 

law are to be devoted to school purposes. Trustees are| ‘There is as much difference in the manner of govern- 
required to furnish text-books for such children as bring |ing children as citizens, on the two sides of the Atlantic. 





a written statement from their parents of their inability 
to furnish the same. If children are found whose parents 


state that they cannot compel achild to conform to this | 


act, such shall be regarded as an habitual truant, and so 
dealt with. Boards of Education are directed to make 
all needful provisions and regulations for the discipline, 
instruction and confinement of habitual truant children 
found in the streets, subject to the approval of the Justice 
of the Supreme Court of the district. Two weeks attend- 
ance at ahalf time or evening school is to be counted as 
one week at a day school. 

Measures have been taken to obtain a censusof children 
of legal school ages in New York City, with a view to en- 
forcing the law. Forms have been prepared which have 
been filled out by teachers and principals giving the names 
of their pupils. The police are enabled by means of these 
to make out lists of non-attendance at school. The Amer- 
ican Educational Monthly says :— 

The effort to secure universal elementary education for 
minors is worthy of the hearty co-operation of the com- 
munity. It is to be hoped, that parents and guardians 
will do all in their power to assist in executing the law. 
Its enforcement will,because of the number of population, 
and the prejudice or indifference of parents, be at best a 
difficult matter. It is not to be expected that 
this movement will prove a complete success, but 
it will undoubtedly accomplish much now, and produce 
increasing good results as experience shows how it can 
best be directed. 

SRT ae Oe See 

Mrs.’ JENNIE. Dowiinc DEWITT, in a letter to the 
Christian ‘Union, dated at Geneva, Nov. 10th, 1874, gives 
ner experience with schools inGermany. In Dresden she 
visited a “young ladies’ school in the heart of the city, very 
highly recommended. Found no garden; all the recita- 
tion, as well’as living rooms, on ‘one etage, with scarce a 
ray: of sunshine and not a window open. Was much 
pleased with the Principal, but learned she had forsworn 
Americans as their “influence was not adapted to benefit 
young ladies whose future lives were to be spent in Ger- 
many.’,”’ 

She, visited -next.a Tochter Schule, in. high repute, on a 
fourth efage, and found .no improvement in point of ven- 
tilation and no, provision: for teaching out of English into 
German, . The. school hours were. from eight to two, with- 
out intermission. . After, visiting eight or ten schools, she 
concluded there were none where her daughters could have 


| Here the school is like the army; the scholar must obey. 
| The teacher coaxes no more than the general. Discipline 
is sharp, stern, inexorable; punishment treads upon the 
heels of transgression. Whether it is in the air, or the 
government, or the nature of the people, I cannot say, but 
one faculty possessed by the American teacher seems 
wholly wanting here. I refer to the magnetic faculty of 
drawing out the latent powersofa child. In the roughest 
one, by some mental alchemy, the teacher detects a dia- 
mond of the first water, whereupon he goes to work with 
a will to excavate and to polish. To the European 
teacher, who does not have the diamond laid, shapely, in 
his hands, the rough one goes for nothing. They may, 
and do excel in methods of polishing, so as to send out 
the most perfect specimens, but they are poor miners. I 
do not believe you would find EaGLEston’s “ Hoosier 
Schoolmaster” between Nova Zembla and the Straits of 
Gibraltar. 

This is a high compliment to American teachers, for it 
acknowledges they possess the greatest and noblest of the 
faculties, that of reaching and developing the wealth of 
mind and soul inherent in every child. It is a tribute to 
their worth which should encourage them to renewed 
efforts to exalt their profession, which, in fact, is second 
to no other. 

Se ee 

An observing Frenchman named Mouriez noticed that, 
of several milch cows placed on reduced diet, though their 
weight was rapidly reduced as well as the quantity of milk 
they gave, the latter always contained butter. He reason- 
ed thus : In consequence of the diminution of the regular 
food of the animals, the fat of the animal was carried into 
the circulation and there by respiratory combustion de- 
prived of its stearine, while the oleo-margarine went to the 
udder and was there by the influence ofthe mammary 
pepsin changed into butter. Acting upon this hint, M®ur- 
iez succeeded in transforming beef-suct into a fat fusible 
at nearly the same temperature as butter, and having an 
agreeable flavor. The method, given in detail, which has 
since been pursued in the artificial production of the ar- 
ticle, isthis : The fat of newly-slaughtered beef, of the best 
quality, is ground between two cylinders, whence it falls 
into a deep vat, heated by steam, and containing, for every 
1,000 kilogrammes of fat, 300 kilogrammes of water, and 
one kilogramme of potassic carbonate, besides two sheep's 
or pigs’ stomachs in small pieces. The temperature is 
then raised to 45 deg. Cent., and the mass carefully stirred. 
At the end of two hours the fat all rises to the surface. It 
is then let off into another vat, heated on a water bath to 30 
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or 40 deg. Cent., and 2 per cent of scasalt added to facili- |, 


tate the depuration. Inthe course of two hours it becomes 
clear, and presents a fine yellow color and the odor of 
freshly-churned butter. Having been carefully cooled, it 
is cut into cakes, packed in linen, and placed under a hy- 
draulic press, and then separated into two nearly equal 
parts, viz. : stearine and liquor oleo-margarine. The stear- 
ine is used for making candles. 
a) ee 

Now the iconoclastic Yankee proposes to apply a labor- 
saving expedient to the subject of geneaology. The or- 
dinary method of expressing the degrees of ancestral af- 
finity he finds to be interminably dull and monotonous. 
Many of the people are now in the eighth generation from 
the first colonists, so-that by the ordinary method it is 
necessary to say that “my great-great-great-great-great- 
grandfather came over in the Mayflower.” 

This gentleman, W. H. Whitmore, has discovered in 
Blackstone a grandfather is termed “ayle,” a great- 
grandfather a “besayle,” and so on. Our enterprising 
essayist proposes an appropriate system of prefixes by 
which to express any degree of relationship—He says : 

To show the great gain in brevity afforded by this sys- 
tem, I will work out the first few degrees : 


1. A. 

2. Father. 

i, I sr icnkbschaccehaaneniet secon beeaeaabedgnesdesinaiel Ayle. 
SN soi ana suraaie tinkeaceeareaieansen been Besayle. 
Be ee a oo cscck ce cccsicccccsccsccatceses Tresayle. 
6. Great-great-great-grandfather...............eeeeeeeeeees Quatrayle. 
7. Great-great-great-great-grandfather..............+..0 -Quintayle. 
8. Great-great-great-great-great-grandfather ...............- Sesayle. 
9. Great-great-great-great-great-great-grandfather. ........ Septayle. 


10. Great-great-great-great-great-great-great-grandfather.....Octayle. 

We are of the opinion that Mr. Whitmore’s plan will 
not take. Fancy an individual who loves to investigate 
genealogical records and meditate upon the deeds of his 
great-etc. grandfather, cut off from the polysyllabic charac- 
terization of his ancestors which is music to his ears, and 
compelled to satisfy himself with mere “septayles” and 
“ octayles ”! 


_—_—_ 





Bripges.—Philadelphia has already one of the widest 
bridges in the world, and a second is in process of con- 
struction. The first, the Girard avenue bridge, has a width 
of 100 feet, and is used by foot passengers and carriages. 
The second, to be put over Richmond street by the Phil- 


adelphia & Reading Railroad, will have a span of 64 feet, | 


a width of 205 feet, and carry eighteen tracks. The bridge 
has been completed by the Pheenixville Bridge Company, 
but has not yet been put in position. The same Company 
have recently built an iron bridge over the Saco River at 
Biddeford, Me., which was ready for traffic within forty 
days from the date of the order, at which time the iron lay 
in the form of puddle-bar. This bridge, formed upon the 
principle of interchangeable parts and pin connections, 
has three spans of 133 feet each, and two spans of 100 feet 
each, and costs about $40,000. 





New York is about establishing a Nautical School, 
the U. 8. government furnishing a vessel.. It is designed 
especially for practical instruction in navigation, but as it 
is under the exclusive control of the Board of Education, 
navigation may be found a very profitable study for boys 
who do not like the ways of landsmen. 





OnE of the sprightliest of our exchanges is The High 
School Budget, of Syracuse, N. Y. Itis published by the 
pupils of the High School. The November number in 
discoursing upon the “ Abuse of Adjectives” says : 

But when :the habit of inaccuracy and of magnifying 
one’s real meaning has been established, it is almost im- 
possible not to continue on by saying something which 
conveys a meaning a shade different from the truth, or by 
stretching statements of distances or quantities, when we 
wish to tell a good story and do not know just exactly how 
great the distance or quantity is. And when this habit 
has been formed, it is very easy to see the tendency will be 
to be extravagantin all our expressions, until we may gain 
such an unenviable reputation that no one can rely on any 
of our statements, but will always have to make a due al- 
lowance. - 

ree ws rae were 

Tuk Ontario Teacher for November gives accounts of 
the proceedings of several teacher’s meetings in that 
province which shows quite an extensive organization 
among the members of the craft. One would hardly ex- 
pect to find in a single issue of an educational journal in 
that remote and desolate region accounts of five large, 
respectable and enthusiastic teachers’ meetings in as 
many different places. This item from one of the reports 
indicates the aspiring nature of the ambition of the 
Dominion pedagogues :— 

A discussion then took place with regard to the con- 
duct of Mr. A. Dingman, at the Convention recently held 
in Toronto, resulting in the following motion: 

“Moved by Mr. W. Mill, seconded by Mr. Thos. White, 
that this Association do not pay the expenses of the said 
A. Dingman for attending the Convention above men- 
tioned, becatise he acted contrary to the instructions of 
those sending him.” Carried. 


—}>--—_—- 


Cuicaco needs a Gen. SHALER in her educational de- 
partment.—St. Louis Republican. To give the School 
3oard a chance to snub somebody ?—Chicago Tribune. 
For what? Is “somebody” impertinent? Is not the 
Republican mistaken? We cannot discover any need of 
such a character in the “ educational department” of this 
city. There may be aninny inthe Board of Education, 
but, if there is, his influence is no more than that of a 
feather against the wind and the schools are well con- 
ducted. There is very little, if any, cause for complaint. 
Can the Republican say more for the St. Louis school 
management? 

ee 

THERE is no wisdom in inadequately compensating 
teachers. Such a policy invariably depreciates their 
efficiency and consequently injures the schools. It is 
impossible for one who knows his services are lightly 
estimated to take the same interest in his work he would 
under more favorable circumstances. The Elizabeth (N. 
J.) Journal on this subject well says :— 

The school teacher is expected to have money spent 
upon his or her education, to dress neatly and decently, to 
be cheerful and good tempered and to set such an example 
to the children as only well nurtured and decently housed 
and clothed people can do, and that ona miserable pit- 
tance. The thing is absolutely impossible, and the result 
is that female teachers get: to consider their occupation 
only as asort of temporary make-sbift from which the 
lucky chance of a speedy marriage will deliver them, 
So feeling, they can put no heart in their work; to slur 
over it and give the public as little service as the pay calls 
for is the constant temptation. 
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All children not physically or mentally incapacitated t 


must attend some public or private school at least four- 
teen weeks each year, eight of which shall be consecutive, 
or they must be taught at home fourteen weeks each year 
in the branches named above. Employers are forbidden 
to engage children under fourteen years of age unless they 
have a certificate in the handwriting of their teacher that 
they have attended school fourteen weeks during the pre- 
ceding fifty-two weeks. Heavy penalties are provided for 
violation of this precaution. The trustees of the differ- | 
ent districts are required to inspect the situation of child- | 





he benefit of proper air, light and discipline, combined 


with such study as should pass them gradually from their 
own language into another, and thus fit them to proceed with 
their ordinary education in German. Four months later she 
discovered the school of Miss Von ScHEpKE, in Christian 
Strasse, which is conducted on common sense principles 
and elicited her approval and commendation. 


for boys but obtained no satisfaction. 
the Kindergartens exceptionally good for German, but not 
for American children. 


She either visited or tried all the first-class institutions 
She found some of 


In both Dresden and Geneva, to 


ren employed in manufacturing establishments in Febru- | get the desired instruction, special teachers had to be em- 


ary and September of each year. Manufacturers are re- 
quired to furnish correct lists of the children in their em- 
ploy between the ages of eight and fourteen years of age. | 





All penalties for the violation of the provisions of this | 


law are to be devoted to school purposes. Trustees are 
required to furnish text-books for such children as bring 
a written statement from their parents of their inability 
to furnish the same. If children are found whose parents 
state that they cannot compel a child to conform to this 
act, such shall be regarded as an habitual truant, and so 
dealt with. Boards of Education are directed to make 
all needful provisions and regulations for the discipline, 
instruction and confinement of habitual truant children 
found in the streets, subject to the approval of the Justice 
of the Supreme Court of the district. Two weeks attend- 
ance at ahalf time or evening school is to be counted as 
one week at a day school. 

Measures have been taken to obtain a censusof children 
of legal school ages in New York City, with a view to en- 
forcing the law. Forms have been prepared which have 
been filled out by teachers and principals giving the names 
of their pupils. The police are enabled by means of these 
to make out lists of non-attendance at school. The Amer- 
tean Educational Monthly says :— 

The effort to secure universal elementary education for 
minors is worthy of the hearty co-operation of the com- 
munity. It is to be hoped, that parents and guardians 
will do all intheir power to assist in executing the law. 
Tts enforcement will,because of the number of population, 
and the prejudice or indifference of parents, be at best a 
difficult matter. It is not to be expected that 
this movement will prove a complete success, but 
it will undoubtedly accomplish much now, and produce 
increasing good results as experience shows how it can 
best be directed. 


——0—~f ee ---- - 


Mrs.’ JENNIE. Dowiinc DEWITT, in a letter to the 
Christian ‘Union, dated at Geneva, Nov. 10th, 1874, gives 
ner experience with schools inGermany. In Dresden she 
visited a “young ladies’ school in the heart of the city, very 
highly recommended. Found no garden; all the recita- 
tion, as well’as living rooms, on ‘one etage, with scarce a 
ray: of sunshine and not a window open. Was much 
pleased with the Principal, but learned she had forsworn 
Americans as their “influence was not adapted to benefit 
young ladies whose future lives were to be spent in Ger- 
many.’,”) 

She, visited next.a Tochter Schule, in high repute, on a 
fourth etage, and found .no improvement in point of ven- 
tilation and no. provision: for teaching out of English into 
German. The school hours were from eight to two, with- 
out intermission. . After, visiting eight or. ten schools, she 
concluded. there were none where her daughters could have 


| 


ployed and then the results were satisfactory. “The board- 
ing schools are expensive through the eztras, and on the 
score of cconomy there is little to be gained over our 
home institutions. She concludes her letter as follows: 

There is as much difference in the manner of govern- 
ing children as citizens, on the two sides of the Atlantic. 
Here the school is like the army; the scholar must obey. 
The teacher coaxes no more than the general. Discipline 
is sharp, stern, inexorable; punishment treads upon the 
heels of transgression. Whether it is in the air, or the 
government, or the nature of the people, I cannot say, but 
one faculty possessed by the American teacher seems 
wholly wanting here. I refer to the magnetic faculty of 
drawing out the latent powersofa child. In the roughest 
one, by some mental alchemy, the teacher detects a dia- 
mond of the first water, whereupon he goes to work with 
a will to excavate and to polish. To the European 
teacher, who does not have the diamond laid, shapely, in 
his hands, the rough one goes for nothing. They may, 
and do excel in methods of polishing, so as to send out 
the most perfect specimens, but they are poor miners. I 
do not believe you would find Ea@aiEston’s “ Hoosier 
Schoolmaster”’ between Nova Zembla and the Straits of 
Gibraltar. 

This is a high compliment to American teachers, for it 
acknowledges they possess the greatest and nobiest of the 
faculties, that of reaching and developing the wealth of 
mind and soul inherent in every child. It is a tribute to 
their worth which should encourage them to renewed 
efforts to exalt their profession, which, in fact, is second 
to no other. 

ennai et ee 

An observing Frenchman named Mouricz noticed that, 
of several milch cows placed on reduced diet, though their 
weight was rapidly reduced as well as the quantity of milk 
they gave, the latter always contained butter. He reason- 
ed thus : In consequence of the diminution of the regular 
food of the animals, the fat of the animal was carried into 
the circulation and there by respiratory combustion de- 
prived of its stearine, while the oleo-margarine went to the 
udder and was there by the influence of the mammary 
pepsin changed into butter. Acting upon this hint, M6ur- 
iez succeeded in transforming beef-suct into a fat fusible 
at nearly the same temperature as butter, and having an 
agreeable flavor. The method, given in detail, which has 
since been pursued in the artificial production of the ar- 
ticle, isthis: The fat of newly-slaughtered beef, of the best 
quality, is ground between two cylinders, whence it falls 
into a deep vat, heated by steam, and containing, for every 
1,000 kilogrammes of fat, 300 kilogrammes of water, and 
one kilogramme of potassic carbonate, besides two sheep's 
or pigs’ stomachs in small pieces. The temperature is 
then raised to 45 deg. Cent., and the mass carefully stirred. 
At the end of two hours the fat all rises to the surface. It 





is then let off into another vat, heated on a water bath to 30 
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or 40 deg. Cent., and 2 per cent of seasalt added to facili- : 


tate the depuration. In the course of two hours it becomes 
clear, and presents a fine yellow color and the odor of 
freshly-churned butter. Having been carefully cooled, it 
is cut into cakes, packed in linen, and placed under a hy- 
draulic press, and then separated into two nearly equal 
parts, viz. : stearine and liquor oleo-margarine. The stear- 
ine is used for making candles. 
ee a 

Now the iconoclastic Yankee proposes to apply a labor- 
saving expedient to the subject of geneaology. The or- 
dinary method of expressing the degrees of ancestral af- 
finity he finds to be interminably dull and monotonous. 
Many of the people are now in the eighth generation from 
the first colonists, so-that by the ordinary method it is 
necessary to say that “my great-great-great-great-great- 
grandfather came over in the Mayflower.” 

This gentleman, W. H. Whitmore, has discovered in 
Blackstone a grandfather is termed “ayle,’ a great- 
grandfather a “besayle,” and so on. Our enterprising 
essayist proposes an appropriate system of prefixes by 
which to express any degree of relationship—He says : 

To show the great gain in brevity afforded by this sys- 
tem, I will work out the first few degrees : 


1. A. 

2. Father. 

| IIE OPT T TOT TTT TET TET TTT TTC erT TT 
i TP 5 in'e'6 5:.0:950:6015550455 canncchyecueenesaceguns Besayle. 
Ge Se NON 05. ce vctisvccesntscsctnceceedesost Tresayle. 
6. Great-great-great-grandfather.............csecessccccees Quatrayle. 
7. Great-great-great-great-grandfather...............6-+6 -Quintayle. 
8. Great-great-great-great-great-grandfather ................ Sesayle. 


9. Great-great-great-great-great-great-grandfather. ........Septayle. 
10. Great-great-great-great-great-great-great-grandfather.....Octayle. 


We are of the opinion that Mr. Whitmore’s plan will 
not take. Fancy an individual who loves to investigate 
genealogical records and meditate upon the deeds of his 
great-etc. grandfather, cut off from the polysyllabic charac- 
terization of his ancestors which is music to his ears, and 
compelled to satisfy himself with mere ‘“‘septayles”’ and 
“ octayles ”! 

cs ay aigiaibiaiaaarcinialatd 

BriwGeEs.—Pihiladelphia has already one of the widest 
bridges in the world, and a second is in process of con- 
struction. The first, the Girard avenue bridge, has a width 
of 100 feet, and is used by foot passengers and carriages. 
The second, to be put over Richmond street by the Phil- 
adelphia & Reading Railroad, will have a span of 64 feet, 
a width of 205 feet, and carry eighteen tracks. The bridge 
has been completed by the Pheenixville Bridge Company, 
but has not yet been put in position. The same Company 
have recently built an iron bridge over the Saco River at 
Biddeford, Me., which was ready for traffic within forty 
days from the date of the order, at which time the iron lay 
in the form of puddle-bar. This bridge, formed upon the 
principle of interchangeable parts and pin connections, 
has three spans of 133 feet each, and two spans of 100 feet 
each, and costs about $40,000. 





New York is about establishing a Nautical School, 
the U. 8. government furnishing a vessel.. It is designed 
especially for practical instruction in navigation, but as it 
is under the exclusive control of the Board of Education, 
navigation may be found a very profitable study for boys 
who do not like the ways of landsmen. 


OnE of the sprightliest of our exchanges is The High 
School Budget, of Syracuse, N. Y. Itis published by the 
pupils of the High School. The November number in 
discoursing upon the “ Abuse of Adjectives” says : 

But when :the habit of inaccuracy and of magnifying 
one’s real meaning has been established, it is almost im- 
possible not to continue on by saying something which 
conveys a meaning a shade different from the truth, or by 
stretching statements of distances or quantities, when we 
wish to tell a good story and do not know just exactly how 
great the distance or quantity is. And when this habit 
has been formed, it is very easy to see the tendency will be 
to be extravagantin all our expressions, until we may gain 
such an unenviable reputation that no one can rely on any 
of our statements, but will always have to make a due al- 
lowance. - 





<4e> 
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Tuk Ontario Teacher for November gives accounts of 
the proceedings of several teacher’s meetings in that 
province which shows quite an extensive organization 
among the members of the craft. One would hardly ex- 
pect to find in a single issue of an educational journal in 
that remote and desolate region accounts of five large, 
respectable and enthusiastic teachers’ meetings in as 
many different places. This item from one of the reports 
indicates the aspiring nature of the ambition of the 
Dominion pedagogues :— 

A discussion then took place with regard to the con- 
duct of Mr. A. Dingman, at the Convention recently held 
in Toronto, resulting in the following motion: 

“Moved by Mr. W. Mill, seconded by Mr. Thos. White, 
that this Association do not pay the expenses of the said 
A. Dingman for attending the Convention above men- 
tioned, because he acted contrary to the instructions of 
those sending him.” Carried. 

—_-~< > ——____ 


Cuicaco needs a Gen. SHALER in her educational de- 
partment.—St. Louis Republican. To give the School 
Board a chance to snub somebody ?—Chicago Tribune. 
For what? Is “somebody” impertinent? Is not the 
Republican mistaken? We cannot discover any need of 
such a character in the “ educational department” of this 
city. There may be a ninny in the Board of Education, 
but, if there is, his influence is no more than that of a 
feather against the wind and the schools are well con- 
ducted. There is very little, if any, cause for complaint. 
Can the Republican say more for the St. Louis school 
management? 





THERE is no wisdom in inadequately compensating 
teachers. Such a policy invariably depreciates their 
efficiency and consequently injures the schools. It is 
impossible for one who knows his services are lightly 
estimated to take the same interest in his work he would 
under more favorable circumstances. The Elizabeth (N. 
J.) Journal on this subject well says :— 


The school teacher is expected to have money spent 
upon his or her education, to dress neatly and decently, to 
be cheerful and good tempered and to set such an example 
to the children as only well nurtured and decently housed 
and clothed people can do, and that on a miserable pit- 
tance. The thing is absolutely impossible, and the result 
is that female teachers get- to consider their occupation 
only asasort of temporary make-shift from which the 
lucky chance of a speedy marriage will deliver them, 
So feeling, they can put no heart in their work; to slur 
over it and give the public as little service as the pay calls 





for is the constant temptation. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS. 





THE EPIDEMIC. 


The three R’s are having a desperate struggle for exist- 
ence in some of our western schools, and it seems to be a 
doubtful question whether “the survival of the fittest” 
will prove as successful here as, according to Darwin, it 
has proved in the material world. These venerable studies 
are compelled to contest the ground with pursuits of the 
pupils own choice as well as with the new branches pre- 
scribed in the course of study, with that epitome of modern 
science called Oral, and the accomplishments of Music 
and Drawing. Deprived of the use of text books, the 
average American citizen often years, more or less, is 
unable to exist without food of some description, and 
seeks it in all directions. The Sunday School Libraries 
offer the cheapest pabulum, cheap in two senses, since it 
costs the young reader no more money to secure the vol- 
ume than%t has cost the writer labor to produce it. The 
quality being generally poor, a large quantity is needed. 
No enterprising boy of our acquaintance belongs to less 
than two Sunday Schools. By taking a book from each, 
and by a generous system of exchange with his compan- 
ions, he is able to secure six or eight volumes per week. 
The generosity of his parents, or of somebody’s parents, 
enables him to fill any spare moments which may remain 
with the weekly story papers. We have pupils who for 
years read the New York Ledger, New York Weekly, Satur- 
day Night, etc., as regularly as they took their meals, in 
addition to the usual number of volumes from the Sunday 
School Libraries. One of the most troublesome boys was 
a regular reader of seven weekly papers, including the 
three above named, the Day's Doings, Police Gazette, and 
two others. He borrowed them all; and with the conniv- 
ance of his fond mother, read them without the knowl- 
edge of his father. It is not difficult to believe the state- 
ment of his teacher, that she found it impossible to induce 
him to concentrate his mind upon his studies. To an 
appetite accustomed to such highly seasoned food, the 
three R’s were dry indeed. Other pupils read from two 
to five papers weekly, endeavoring to fill the aching void 
with Dime Novels. One of my assistants, surprised one 
afternoon at the unusual quiet of her most trying pupils, 
found nineteen of them absorbed in as many dime novels. 

But we in Chicago are now having a deluge from an- 
other quarter, and have reason to believe that the weeks 
of the Weeklies are numbered. At least this is true of my 
own school, whieh, I presume, is no exception to general 
laws. Mumps, marbles and measles appear in all parts 
of the city simultaneously ; and the disease which for 
several months past has raged inthe Dore is probably 
attacking its victims with equal virulence in every school 
from Lake View to Hyde Park. That huge sugar plum, 
the Public Library, came as a godsend to the palates upon 
which had begun to pall the mysterious horrors of the 
Ledger, and which no longer responded to the goodish 
stories of the Sunday novel. A change of diet is generally 
welcome. Even though the basis of the new dish is a 
familiar article, it is pleasant to have it cooked by a dif- 
ferent recipe, and flavored, possibly, with some less familiar 
spice. And so the flapjacks of Ned Buntline have been 
supplanted, for a time, certainly, by the flannel-cakes of 





Mrs. Southworth. My inquiries reveal a surprising scar- 
city of readers of the intermittent sensation. The pleasure 
derived from the suspense of waiting weeks to learn the 
sad or happy fate of the ‘‘Man with Seven Wives,” is not 
to be compared with the joy of having a complete history 
of the whole octette within the covers of a single volume. 
It was a master stroke of the publishers of Southworth, 
Lee Hentz, et id omnes genus, to present their works to the 
Chicago Public Library. 

One of my boys, by no means one of my most intelligent 
pupils, is able to dispose of five of Oliver Optic’s volumes 
per week ! Another takes four ; several, three per week. 
Two per week is quite a moderate allowance. The boy 
who-can get through but one Optic per week is regarded 
by his mates as a very slow coach. The girls generally 
prefer the lady authors, and manage from one to three per 
week. One girl, by diligent use of recess, and an occasional 
peep during school hours, was able to devour four ; while 
another, in the division of a less watchful teacher, by 
judicious display of text books on her desk, was able to 
finish one volume every day, between 9 o’clock a. m., and 
4o’clock p. m., five days in the week; her Saturdays 
being employed in household, and her Sundays in relig- 
ious, duties. 

What will be the outcome of this Ido not know. But 
I think the crisis has passed, and the force of the disease 
is waning. The beauties of the three R’s have been pre- 
sented in the most attractive manner possible, and they 
still live. Parents have been appealed to. The possibility 
that examination to pass grade may include more optics 
than Optic, more of General Lee than of Lee Hentz, has been 
gently intimated. In the case of the most diligent reader 
a more heroic treatment has been followed ; and the 
effect has been beneficial. There is also comfort in the 
belief that notwithstanding the great fecundity of brain of 
these popular authors, they do not produce as rapidly as 
the children read, and thus, although the published works 
of each are numbered by scores, if not by hundreds, the 
supply may in time be exhausted. Besides, examinations 
are approaching, and the failure of mamma's pets to pass 
grade may possibly result in prohibition. 

—H. H. Belflela. 
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IMPRESSIONS OF EASTERN SCHOOLS. 


In pursuance of my purpose, as expressed in my last 
month’s communication, you will find in this paper a few 
hints as to methods of instruction observed in Boston and 
New York. 

Boston, in caring for the physical comfort of the in- 
dividual pupil, as apparent in single seats,—carries the 
principle into practice in instruction and encourages 
largely individual work. New York masses her pupils in 
halls and class-rooms, and concert recitations are quite 
common. 

Both cities have legislated upon study hours of pupils 
out of school hours, and Boston pupils are assigned 
“home lessons,”? which they are to recite upon arrival at 
school the following morning. I could not-learn that 
specific assignments were made to New York pupils for 
home study. Divisions in Boston are made up of classes 
as with us, and one class has opportunity for study while 
the other recites. In New York the pupils assigned each 
teacher are in a single class and all are engaged in reci- 
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tation at once, with an hour or more devoted to study 
under the direction of the teacher at any time of the day 
most convenient to the teacher. This study-hour, with 
primary pupils, can hardly be distinguished from a reci- 
tation except that new ground is traversed and the pupils 
follow the teacher in repetition of words or sentences 
from the reading book. 

Text book work in Boston is far more common than 
with us. 

New York teachers, especially in primary schools, give 
a great deal of attention to oral instruction. The value 
of oral instruction combined with object teaching, in the 


hands of competent teachers, alive to the importance of| 


this work, is finely set forth in one of the schools of New 
York which it was my good fortune to visit. Witness the 
following evidences: The lesson is in numbers. 
girl steps forward to the board and with chalk and brush 
in hand writes and changes with great rapidity the num- 
bers to be read by the class in concert or (as is the case 
more especially in the school referred to) by individual 
pupils in the order of their sitting. Numbers are thus 
written, changed and read at the rate of thirty or forty in 
aminute. The teacher stands quietly by, changing the 
child at the board as seems best to her for the good of the 
children. 

The lesson is in form. A child takes a box of geo- 
metrical forms and solids and passes it before a row of 
children with their eyes closed. As each takes one 
object the form is determined by the teacher and its name 
is given. After the box is emptied of its contents, the 
articles held by the children are exchanged, their eyes are 
opened, and each deposits in the box the article held as 
soon as it is properly named. The lesson isin color. At 
the end of each row of seats is a basket containing 
envelopes in which are oblong pieces of tissue paper, red, 
yellow and blue. The basket is passed rapidly by the 
children, each taking an envelope and passing the basket 
to the next. Secondary colors are called for. Each child 
takes any two of the pieces of tissue paper preferred, and 
placing one upon the other holds them to the light so that 
the papers are held between the window and his eye. 
Naming the secondary color thus formed, the child tells 
the constituent primary colors and separates the pieces o1 
paper. All are placed in the envelopes, and the envelopes 
are passed to the basket at the end of the bench. The 
whole exercise in which every child has had something 
to do and to say occupies less than five minutes. The 
lesson is upon leaves. Chromos are distributed as the 
tissue papers were. Each child holds one for a moment. 
Allrise at a given signal and each turning the chromo toward 
the teacher, describes it just as far as the lesson requires. 
It is quickly done. The children face to the right or the 


A little | 


| class answer in concert or singly. “ Why do you call 
|it——.” The answer is given and another is selected. 

| ‘The above must suffice as examples of exercises wit- 
| nessed in several rooms of pupils varying in age from 
| five to eight years. They were, of course, results, but by 


these the methods of teaching may be readily seen. The 


peculiar feature of all is the amount of work done by the 
| pupils. 

One very pleasant feature in all, was the comparisons 

made by children of the forms held in their hands with 
| the forms of familiar objects. Language was an objection 
lable point in all exercises. From questions asked the 
| pupils, I became satisfied that they used very few words 
whose meaning they did not comprehend. Formal defi- 
nitions were not required, but the practical knowledge of 
words was tested by the requirement of sentences embrac- 
ing the word to be defined. 

Through the whole range of oral instruction in this 
school, where the plan of the superintendents in charge of 
primary work is most successfully carried out, it seemed 
to me that the possibilities of the system were fully tested ; 
and I wondered that this plan of work was not more uni- 
versal in other schools. 

The prominence given to art education in Boston, has 
led more to crayon pictures of things studied, while in 
New York Word-pictures are more common. 

Each is valuable in its place and it seems to me that both 
methods of expression are desirable of attainment so that 
each pupil may be doubly armed for his conflict. 

In both cities there is little peculiar in methods of in- 
| struction of older pupils, though, I must confess that I 
| could not see in the highest grade work in Geography in 

Boston the benefit of six or eight years’ study of a text. 
book to which the pupils are subjected. 

Chicago has not all the dull pupils, nor all the trouble- 
|some, restless, incomprehensible boys of the United 
| States, as any one may find a few such in the schools of 
| other cities. In the Rice school of Boston I found a special 
| class for such boys where the limits of grade were removed 
|and individual efforts permitted any direction consistent 
with good order and good education. This class was in 
charge of a lady who took the old-time methods of the 
earlier days. It is by no means a popular class and 
| pupils make every efiort to prevent promotion into it. 
| Many strive to succeed in self-control so that they may be 
| restored to their own classes. ‘ 

Truant officers in Boston visit the schools at regular 
|times which boys soon become acquainted with, and 
| observe with as great regularity as the officers themselves. 


| —J. L. Pickard. 
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| ENGLISH LITERATURE IN 





SCHOOLS. 





left holding the chromos against the breast, face outward. | gee 

One at the end of the line turns suddenly round to her| “Tuk claims of English literature as a study in schools 
next neighbor and asks, “ What have I here?” The | and colleges must continue to demand an increasing 
answer must be given instantly upon sight, and each turns | interest. The subject has so many varied attractions, so 
to his next neighbor as soon as the answer is given. As! much of the most practical utility, that the most earnest 


the lesson is upon the parts of leaves, pieces of paper cut to| and brilliant intellects are rightly engaged in throwing 


represent different parts are distributed, and the same | light upon its striking demands. It has been truly said 
course is pursued as with the chromos. Or the lesson is| that Prof. Seeley, in his essay on “English in Schools,” 
upon the forms of leaves or their venation: a little child| has urged the claims of English literature with a force 
is called out, who selects some one form from a number | that appears irresistible. The author of “Ecce Homo,” 


placed in her hands, and asks, “ What is this?” The|in his Zaglish Lessons for English People, has also given us 
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a text-book on the study of English, which, though we 
have never used it in the school room, seems earnest, 
thoughtful and practical. The manuals of the Clarendon 
Press series, Oxford, England, are models of faithful help 
for the teacher of English literature. Ifthe whole of the 
series as thoroughly meets the wants of the student as 
Spenser's Fairy Queene, Book I, with Introduction, Notes 
and Glossary, there can be nodoubt of its great value. 

The following American publeations are very valuable 
contributions to this subject: ‘“ Handbook of English 
Literature,” Vol. 1, “ British Authors,’ Vol. 1, “Ameri- 
can Authors,” by Francis H. Underwood, A. M. “ Master- 
pieces in English Literature,” by Col. Homer B. Sprague, 
A. M. “First Steps in English Literature,’ by Arthur 
Gilman, A. M. They may serve as the text for some 
remarks concerning the practicability of teaching 


English literature in the higher classes of middle 
grade schools, and for considering the different 
methods that are open to teachers in presenting 


the subject. In our common schools many things 
more difficult of comprehension than English literature 
are taught, and which are not nearly so useful. In this 
day when everybody in one form or other is really at 
work on English literature, an intelligent guidance in the 
matter of books is absolutely necessary. And this guid- 
ance it is the object of the school study of literature to 
give. By a general survey of the field of reading and a 
knowledge of the existence and claims of works of genius 
on the common mind of the Republic, a taste for the 
elevated in literature may be easily aroused. Nor is this 
a visionary or unimportant object. Our most practical 
American philosopher, Franklin, nourished his youthful 
mind on that famous English classic, the Spectator; and 
there are many young people who indiscriminately 
devour whatever reading matter is attainable that need 
but guidance towards works of genius to convert the 
reading mania into a healthful instrument of culture. 
Prof. Seeley, in the essay before referred to on the study 
of English, remarks that the ordinary English boy can 
appreciate great thoughts, and that in the proper study of 
English literature he “would find to his astonishment 
that good literature was much the more delightful read- 
ing.” The development of a taste for reading should 
indeed be one of the well defined objects of school train- 
ing, for the education of after life is, in all forcible 
characters mdre important in its bearings on culture than 
is school instruction; and reading in the majority of 
cases is the great source of culture immediately succeed- 
ing school life. Just how much of school training is 
admirably calculated to make pupils detest books and 
learning it would probably be difficult to say, but English 
literature, as a study in schools, may be said to have three 
objects: to develop a taste for reading, to teach what is 
worth reading, and to show how to read with the greatest 
profit. Included in these is its general object—the culti- 
vation of the taste for the pure, the elevated, and the 
beautiful in literature. 

The very unsatisfactory results of the study of English 
as pursued in the many objectionable text-books of gram- 
mar which have so long exerted their tyranny over the 
minds of teachers and pupils, have led to thought and 
discussion from which a rational method of teaching 
English will undoubtedly be derived. The connection 





between the ability to speak and write correct English 
and the critical study of the best English writers is cer- 
tainly comprehensible. I speak now of advanced train- 
ing in English. But the supposition that there is any 
intimate connection between “speaking and writing the 
English language with propriety” and the ability to parse 
according to the ‘ time-honored twenty-six rules of Mur- 
ray’s grammar,” is, I do not hesitate to say, éncompre- 
hensible. Itisto be hoped that Prof. Swinton’s righteous 
denunciation of “ old-time grammar” may not arouse the 
resentment of the “ blind adherents of the old grammati- 
cal foundation,” but rather that they may very carefully 
ponder his methods of teaching English. Of analysis, 
Mr. Seeley says, “I would teach it carefully and with 
perpetual examples from English authors, but I would 
not make mere grammar avery prominent part of the 
course” 

Whatever form the study of grammar may take under. 
the influence of the study of English literature, there can 
be no doubt as to the superiority in point of culture of 
this study over very imperfect attainments in the lan- 
guages. Mr. Hamerton in his “ Intellectual Life” remarks 
on the very great difficulty of acquiring a foreign lan- 
guage: ‘“‘ A language cannot be learned by an adult with- 
out five years’ residence in the country where it is spoken, 
and without habits of close observation, a residence of 
twenty years is insufficient. * * * One of the 
most accomplished of English linguists remarked to me 
that, after much observation of the labors of others and a 
fair estimate of his own, he had come to the rather dis- 
couraging conclusion that it was not possible to learn a 
foreign language.” This remark does not take account of 
those cases in which there are favorable “family condi- 
tions which make the use of two languages habitual.” 
Mr. Hamerton further says, “I have never known ah 
instance of very imperfect attainment which seemed to 
enrich the student intellectually. Until you can really 
feel the refinements of a language, your mental culture 
can get little help or furtherance from it of any kind, 
nothing but an interminable series of misunderstand- 
ings.” This much as tomodern languages. In summing 
up the arguments in favor of Latin and Greek, Prof. 
Seeley remarks that, in schools generally, pupils begin too 
soon to reap the benefit of the process, and leave off too 
soon to make the acquisition; ‘“ My conclusion then is 
that when the classicists recommend Latin and Greek as 
being an admirable discipline for the mind, they are right 
indeed, but only if they speak of a mind considerably 
advanced.” 

From these considerations, we are still further convinced 
of the desirableness of the study of our own language and 
literature. Modern English literature has been reckoned 
superior to that of any other modern nation, and President 
Porter pointedly says that in attempting the history of the 
English nation ‘“ Hume had a theme only inferior to that 
of Gibbon; and that was the history of an empire which 
is more wonderful in many of its relations to the world 
than Rome ever was or could be in the pride of its power.” 
We, as Americans, cannot but feel a glowing pride in 
the wonderful literature of our mother country. Our 
history and our literature are but a continuation of 
those of the English nation. As Mr. Underwood observes, 
even to this day, “the independence of this country has 
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, ; 
not been achieved as far as literature is concerned.’”’ It is| tance of hissubject. In the course of study mapped out 
gratifying, however, that he should be able to say, “ that! by Prof. Seeley it is pre-supposed that the teacher has, to 
there are now living in this country, at least five poets for | a large extent, the control of the pupil’s reading when out 


whom the English have only two peers—Browning and| 
Tennyson.” Carlyle has said that the “true Bible of every 
nation is its own history,’ and the most yaluable aad sug- 
gestive portion of the history of any nation is to be found 
in the works of its great writers. Thus Dr. Johnson has 
said, “the chief glory of every people arises from its 
authors.” 

Speaking of the relation which the study of literature 





| few authors. 


of school, and, among the first books recommended for 
critical reading are Scott’s “Tales of a Grandfather,” 
Macaulay’s “ Lays” and Kingsley’s “ Heroes.” With re- 
gard to the number of authors to be studied there is room 
for a wise discretion. One who has read Mr. Taine’s 
elaborate work, knows that he seeks to present his concep- 
tion of English literature by comment on comparatively 
In his British Authors, Mr. Underwood 


bears to patriotism and culture, a distinguished author, | brings before the student more than one hundred authors, 
previously quoted, says: “Classical studies may make a| while in that part of Hart’s Short Course in Literature, 
man intellectual, but the study of native literature has a| covering the same ground, more than three hundred and 
moral effectas well. * * * * Jt is bad that| seventy-five authors are considered. It may be seriously 
his education should not put the student in the way of be-| questioned whether a better idea ot English literature may 
coming a thoughtful and cultivated man. If he has no | not be acquired by dwelling upon a much smaller num- 
knowledge of the literature of his own country, he is not) ber of representative authors. Information concerning 
only uncultivated but absolutely uncivilized,—he can have contemporary authors will come in incidentally. The per- 
no citizenship, no country.” sonal history of authors is a most interesting branch of 

In view of the foregoing observations as to the place of| the study, and by limiting the attention to fewer writers 
English literature in education the works of Messrs. Un- | much more may be accomplished in this direction, and 
derwood and Sprague have an especial interest for teachers. general thoroughness of acquirement promoted. In ac- 
Mr. Gilman’s little book seems to have already reached | cordance with these views, Mr. Sprague has prepared his 
its eighth edition and its popularity is thoroughly deserved. | most valuable work, Masterpieces of English Literature. 
Mr. Underwood's two volumes of selections from British | The author rightly says: “In the text-books of English 
and American authors, are equally creditable to editor | literature, one of two imperfections is almost always pres- 
and publisher. They are very neatly printed and the se-|ent. The first arises from an attempt to give, by mere 
lections such as must win an interest in the subject from | description, correct and vivid ideas of literary creations; 


every pupil who is at all capable of being drawn in that | 
direction. We think the editor particularly happy in the| 
biographical and critical notices. There is a freshness | 
about them occasionally quite striking, and they will cer-| 
tainly enlist the attention of the student. The selections | 


as if one should seek to impart a clear knowledge and 
awaken a just appreciation of the particular works in an 
art-gallery by merely talking about them to one who had 
never seen them. 


The second and more common mistake, is the endeavor 


and biographical and critical notices are, in each volume, | to bring all the prominent authors at once within the scope 
preceded by a historical sketch justly presenting the sa-| of the student’s observation. * * * To obviate these 
lient points of literary history. The remarks concerning} fayjts we must, in the first place, give none but ac- 
the relation of American literature to English productions | knowledged master-pieces, admitting very sparingly, if 
and to our own national life are especially interesting. | at all, the works of living authors. Secondly, we must 

Mr. Gilman’s book is written on an entirely different! give, whenever practicable, productions that are complete 
plan. It is not a book of selections, but a manual for be-| inthemselves. Thus we have Chaucer's Clerk’s Tale, Spen- 
ginners, an agreeable mingling of striking historical | cer’s Epithalmium or Marriage Hymn, six of the Essays 
portraiture and literary biography. He is a most excel-| on Bacon, Shakespeare’s Macbeth, Milton’s Speech for the 
lent writer for the young. While Mr. Underwood may| Liberty of Unlicensed Printing, Comus and the Ode on 
sometimes fail to write down to the comprehension of|the Nativity, and lastly, the first part of Pilgrim’s Pro- 
pupils, Mr. Gilman is at once simple, direct and dignified; | gress. The idea of the author is to make these master- 
his style is admirably adapted to enlist the attention of| pieces of our literature the basis of studies in the history 
beginners. His sketches of early English history and | of the English language, and also for inquiries into logic, 
literature are models of condensation and expression, and elocution, rhetoric and literature. The aids to etymolog- 
the historical portraitures are pictorial in their effect on | ical research, as well as for further historical and literary 
the memory. This little book used as an introduction to | investigation are very full and to a teacher who has the 
Mr. Underwood's Hand-Books could not fail to give sat-| genius for teaching all the literary sciences, grammar, 
isfaction. elocution, rhetoric, etc., with such pieces of literature as 





Just how English literature can be most profitably 
taught in the highest grades of our common schools, what 
method of presentation will be the most interesting, is an 
important question. We have no doubt that for most | 
schools the proper place to begin is the Elizabethan age, 
though this very much depends upon the particular method 
of study. Mature English may be dated from the time 
of Elizabeth’s accession to the throne and the wonderful 
history and literature of this period, is likely to most 
strongly impress the student with the dignity and impor- 





the materials of illustration, we have here a most suitable 
work. Successive volumes of Mr. Sprague’s work will 
continue the plan so efficiently worked out in the volume 
under consideration. This work is a movement in the 
right direction, and its aim much to be commended. 
There is healthfulness of intellect and thoroughness of 
attainment to be gotten by this method and it well de- 
serves consideration. 

It will be seen that the three works we have noticed 
represent as many different methods of presenting the 
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subject, each of which has its distinct advantages. An 
effective method, one that has stood the “test of the class 
room,” is to introduce an author to the class by means of 
a familiar lecture and then furnishing the class with the 
notes of the lecture, require these to be copied with such 
additions and selections from the author’s works, accounts 
of his personal history, reviews of his works, essays upon 
his character, etc., as the number of books available for 
this purpose will allow. This can be done only when a 
considerable collection of books have been made, and 
when the class is small, the pupils in gathering facts and 
opinions to be recorded in his note books may be gently 
aided by the teacher’s suggestions, but the work should 
mainly be that of the pupil’s own judgment. 

It must never be forgotten that in this, as in all other 
studies, nothing can take the place of the earnest voice, 
the living spirit and enthusiasm of the teacher. As Mr. 
Gilman truly says, so should both teacher and pupil 
“enter upon the pursuit with love, putting our hearts into 
the work, remembering that our noble literature is an in- 
heritance from the fathers—an inheritance that we, the 
children, ought to prize, honor and cultivate!” 

—J. Albert Reinhart. 
DertrorD Scuoor, Woodbury, N. J. 
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PRESENT IN TEACHING. 

How much the instruction of the schools tends to isolate 
the child’s thought from the outside world, is a question 
worthy the careful consideration of the teacher. In his 
study the pupil confines himself to the task assigned in 
the book and in the recitation the teacher seldom ventures 
beyond it. Within thatrange the result may be creditable 
to both. So far, it is well; but call on the pupil to apply 
his knowledge to something outside the book and his 
wits desert him. 

In the class-room he can tell invariably what the capital 
of a state is, and why it is so, but ask him, in some other 
place, the distinction between the uses of the words capital 
and capitol and his knowledge fails him. He may be able 
to recite glibly concerning the departments of government 
and the province and machinery of each; but ask him on 
the street to name the United States senators from his 
State and tell how they were chosen, or how the govern- 
ment gets its pay for carrying the mails, and—“he never 
learned that!’? He can readily find the difference in time 
between two dates, but he loses his reckoning if called upon 
to tell on what day of what month the fifty-sixth day from 
any time occurred or will occur. He will glibly conju- 
gate the verb, or name any form called for from the book, 
and during the next recess, will as glibly use such expres- 
sions as, “ He done it; or,“I seen him.” So, if you un- 
dertake to converse with him concerning any prominent 
event which has, within a week, been discussed in the 
newspapers—as the election in his own State, or some fact 
which has existed under his nose for days, as, how the 
heat from the furnace gets into the room without the 
smoke—and he shows that, though 7a the world, he can 
hardly be said to be of it. 

The fact is—though it may touch our pride to confess 
it—the ridicule which is sometimes pointed at “ the learned 
nonsense of the schools,” is not wholly undeserved. We 





may train our pupils to course over the curriculum of the 
books in fast time, but when they are tried on the high- 
ways and byways of the outside world, they often trip, and 
stumble, and are ruled out ere they have run half the 
course; and the discomfiture is the greater, because of the 
ease with which it might have been avoided. Let the 
teacher make himself familiar with the things of practical 
life, and it will be very easy to weave them into his in- 
struction. Much will be gained, and nothing lost. The 
discipline will be greater, because of the call for careful 
thought in the application of an idea in a new direction; 
strength and versatility will be increased, because of 
mental exercise on a different, though related, subject. 
—S. H. W. 


_— 





PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The December meeting of the Chicago Principals’ Asso- 
ciation, was held at Normal Hall on Saturday morning 
Dec. 5, 1874. Mr. Pickard presided. 

The question of abolishing marks in music, oral and 
drawing in examinations for promotion the present term 
was briefly discussed. While the Association was unwil- 
ling to go to the extreme indicated, it was agreed to attach 
less importance to the marks in these branches, than they 
had heretofore been allowed in estimating a pupil's schol- 
arship. 

The Superintendent alluded to the recent session of the 
City Superintendents’ Association in Chicago. ° This Asso- 
ciation was numerically small, and its manner of doing 
business exceedingly informal. 
while here was devoted to the Normal school, and the 
only district schools. visited were in its vicinity. The 
members of the Association made unfavorable criticism 
upon the reading in our schools. The condition of the 
schools with reference to disipline gave them great satis- 
faction. During its session the Association discussed the 
question of naming the grades, and looked with much 
favor upon Commissioner Eaton’s scheme of dividing the 
period of Elementary Instruction (district school) into 
eight years and the period of Secondary Instruction (high 
school work ) into four years. Very little change would 
be needed in our grades to make our present course of in- 
struction conform to this scheme. It seemed to be the 
sentiment of the Association that the function of the high 
school in our system of education should not be the pre- 
paration of pupils for College, but that its course of in- 
struction should be independent and final. The prevail- 
ing opinion of the members was unfavorable to the 
departmental method of instruction. The question of ad- 
ditional reading matter for the lower grades received 
attention, and favorable mention was made of an experi- 
ment which was in successful operation in Cleveland, 
whereby pupils were supplied at a trifling cost with copies 
of a paper prepared by Superintendent Rickoff’s wife. 
The Association looked with some favor upon the plan of 
allowing the teacher’s estimate of a pupil’s industry and 
capacity an influence in raising or lowering the standard 
attained in examination. The topics of school furniture ; 
school supervision ; normal schools and courses of study 
were also discussed. 

The Superintendent gave a very full and interesting 


Much of its attention - 
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account of some of the excellences and defects witnessed 
in schools visited in the East. 

The President of the Board of Education, who was pres- | 
ent, pronounced an unfavorable opinion upon the practice 
of the “ Self-reporting System.” 

—James Hannan, Sec. 
—<—9—————— 


AN OLD SCHOOL-HOUSE. 


Where the whole world seemed filled with an ocean of green, 
Low prairie hills, prairie meadows between, 

An old school-house stood, ‘mid the winds blowing free, 
Like a tiny boat lost in the middle of the sea. 


Frail narrow wails, scarce reaching as high 
As the stately weeds, bending gracefully nigh; 
But what did it matter the height of a wall? 

A fairy enchantment was over it all. 


Fairies guarded the treasure we longed to explore, 

In the mine of lost pencils down under the floor; 

The world through glass windows might commonplace be, 
But through chinks in the wall we could fairy-land see! 


Soft breezes came through them, and tarried to rest 
On their “Overland Route” from the East to the West. 
Out-of-door dreams might come in as they chose, 

For the door-way wide had no door to close. 


And in-door dreamers wandered astray 

In some dreamland fair through the livelong day ; 

And tarrying long in its “ castles in air,” 

Took their lessons to dreamland and studied them there. 


And what did we learn? I wish I could tell 

Of the land where the Alphabet used to dwell, 
Where each grave little letter stood still in its place, 
While we sojourned there to study its face. 


Of the spelling-book army, line upon line, 

That marshalled itself in the hazy sunshine! 

The sunlight still shines round those gnarly old words, 
And each letter rings still with the singing of birds. 


On our maps was put down the fairy land true, 
We found it, and all its boundaries knew, 

Real fairy land names—France, Italy, Spain, 
Around them still lingers the magic refrain. 


And the beautiful lands, far over the sea, 

Will always be bathed in enchantment for me. 
Thus ever in dreamland our feet were astray ; 
And we learned dream lessons the livelong day. 


And no waking lesson learned since then has seemed 
Quite so sweet or so true, as the lessons we dreamed. 
And sometimes we find ourselves wishing we knew 
If this might be dreamland while that was the true / 
+ > ok * * * * 
Justafew ‘old boards!”—I saw them to day; 
I know they've forgot what they were one day ;— 
Gone with the flowers, and the wild green grass,- 
It—belonged to them, and with them must pass. 


Brick walls in its place, with an iron door,— 
Out—of—door dreams shall come in no more! 
Perhaps just as well for the wide fields seem 

To have waked at last from their fair flower-dream. 


And forget that they slept, but we never forgot 

The dreams that we dreamed. You have heard bave you not? 
Some dainty fine linen, precious aad old, 

Put away with rose leaves in every fold. 


And years and years after the roses were dead 
Their fragrance was woven with every thread 
In memory’s closets, spacious and fair, 

A daintier fabric we've folded with care. 


The lessons and dreams of each long summer day, 

With fragrant wild-rose leaves all folded away ;— 

Some folds*hold the sunlight, in some shadows fall, 

But the wild-rose fragrance is over them all. — 
—No., 12. 


| EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


| 
| 
} 





Mr. Henry Kernot, a celebrated bibliographer, died re- 
cently in New York. 


| Isnotthe College Courant rather hard on the new presi- 
ident of Knox College ? It says: “The Hon. Newton 
‘Bateman, L. L. D., has accepted the presidency of Knox 
| College, Galesburg, IIl., but will not enter upon its duties 
| until near the close of the academic year. This gives great 
| satisfaction to the friends of the college.” 


| From “ home illustrations of bad spells,” by Hon. Jon- 

‘athan Tenney, it appears the average spelling of the teach- 

‘ers in eighteen counties of New York, is only about forty- 

two per cent. of common words. He desires to know 

|‘ what shall be done about it?’’ Invent an infalible spell- 

ing machine and sell duplicates of it to those teachers 
for one-halfofthe cost of a good dictionary. That's what 
| must be done about it. 


| 

| THERE is a smart young widow in Lane county, Oregon, 
| who last winter plowed between seventy and eighty acres 
| of ground for her father, and harrowed the most of it in. 
| She then turned out her team, went and got a certificate 
; as a teacher, took up a school and taught until haying and 
| harvest commenced, when she dropped the “ birch” and 
| again took up the reins and cut her father’s and her uncle’s 
| grain. 

A CORRESPONDENT of the Journal of Chemistry, assuming 
that the use of flour promotes the decay of teeth, had 
| some “ Peerless Flour” analyzed by a well known chem- 

ist and it was found to contain only 0.55 per cent of mineral 
| ash, while whole grains of wheat contain 1.65 to 2.50 per 
cent. From this it appears the diminution of mineral by 
|the milling varies from two-thirds to four-fifths. Or, in 
| other words by the use of flour, mankind loses from two-thirds 
to four-fifths of the elements that go to make up teeth and bony 
structures. The argument sums up in favor of the use of 
wheat meai, but calls upon medical associations to thorough- 
| ly investigate the subject and officially announce the re- 
| sult. 
| A PECULIAR feature of the American system of education 
|has been the development of a vast number of profes- 
{sional journals. It has been considered by some as an 
| axiom thutevery State should have one; little Delaware 
| has tried it and Maryland has, in spite of warning, entered 
| on the same hopeless task. There is no more reason why 
{every State should have an educational journal, than it 
| should publish a New York T'ribune. Therefore we rejoice 
| in the consolidation of the Rhode Island Schoolmaster, the 
Massachusetts Teacher, the MaineJournal of Education, and 
the Connecticut School Jourmal into one to be called the 
| New England Journal of Hducation, to be published in 
| Boston.—V. ¥. School Journal. 

| From the Harvard catalogue for 1874-5 just published 
jit appears that the whole number of students connected 
| with the university is 1196. In the academic department 
| the senior class numbers 152, the junior 159, the sophomore 
| 208 and the freshman 197—total, 716. There are 20 Divinity 
| students, 189 Law, 29 Scientific, 192 Medical (among whom 
| are several of the class of ’74), 38 Dental students, 4 at the 
| Bussey Institution, 40 candidates for higher degrees, 5 
holders of fellowships, 18 Episcopal theological students 
j}and 10 resident graduates. The new requisitions for ad- 
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mission for 1876 are as follows: ‘ Candidates for admis- 
sion to the Academic department in 1876, and thereafter 
will be examined in all the subjects required for admission 
in 1875, and also in one of the three following subjects in 
elementary science, viz.:1. Elementary Botany. 2. Ru- 
diments of Physics and Chemistry. 3. Rudiments of 
Physics and of Descriptive Astronomy. 


| this report?” To which the deputation from the Brooklyn 
| Drawing Committee thus replied, in the Globe of Dec. 4: 
|“ We beg leave to say that we have never made any state- 
— that could be, by any possibility, construed as con- 


| demning Mr. Smith’s system, so called, which we believe 


to be, in the main, only another name for a correct method of 


4 : 
| teaching drawing. Further, we have not as yet, made any 


BENEFACTIONS amounting to $8,238,141 were made to | “¢pert at all, either written or verbal.” 


universities and colleges in the United States in the year | We think it is now Mr. Thayer’s time to 
| Mr. Woods see the report?” 

| 
| Granville county, North Carolina, where, says a corres 
| pondent of the New York Tribune, “One of the School 
; Commissioners is a colored man, and has a rather singular 
| way of distinguishing the color of the children who may 
College in New York, and 36 in the other Northern States | be entitled to school privileges. 


1873. In the same year upwards of 464 degrees were 
given to women in institutions which afford them a liberal 
education. Of these degrees 75 were given in Tennessee, 
52 in Georgia, 27 in Kentucky, 27 in Alabama, 29 in Mis- 
sissippi, 16 in Texas, 16 in South Carolina, 6 in North 
Jarolina, 2 in Louisiana, 62 in Ohio, above 40 by Vassar 


Mr. Jonathan Tenney, the new Deputy Superintendent | 
of New York, is a graduate of Dartmouth College and | 


has been long engaged in educational work. He was 
principal of various academies and high schools in New 
Hampshire and Massachusetts for a period of seventeen 
years. He has also been a county school commissioner ; 
secretary of the New Hampshire Board of Education ; 
chairman of the Manchester Board of Education ; the 
founder and for four years presiding officer of the New 


Hampshire State Teachers’ Association, and for many of 


the later years a successful institute worker. 
tion of such men gives one new faith in one’s work. 


Tuer State Normal University has 503 pupils, 315 in the 


Normal and 188 inthe Model department. Of 172 candidates | 


for admission, 148 were accepted. 
represented in the Normal department. 


Sixty-nine counties are 


ment. Each student, before graduating, must have been 
thus employed during four terms. Since the institution 
was founded 3,258 students have received instruction in 
the Normal and 2,930 in the Model department. Nearly 

students are farmers, mechanics or 


all of the Normal 
laborers’ children. This very clearly indicates that the 


masses prize a liberal education, and that, without com- | 
. pulsion. or any undue influence, they will avail themselves | 


of favorable opportunities to obtain it, and it ought to con- 
vince the advocates of force that they are wrong. 


THE DETERMINATION of the salary of Walter Smith as 
Supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public Schools gave 
his enemies an opportunity of expressing themselves freely 
in regard to him, his system and his books. Mr. Smith’s 
friends were not dilatory in defending him. The discus- 
sion waxed hot in the meeting of the School Board, and 
has been continued in the Boston papers. The overwhelm- 
ing yote—59 to 14—by which Mr. Smith was given the 
highest salary proposed, $3500, has this significance, that 
Boston, having given the Bartholomew and the Smith 
system a fair trial, is convinced of the superiority of the 
latter. 

One of the most bitter opponents of the Smith system, 


The promo. | 


Fifty Normal | 
students are employed in teaching in the Model depart. | 


ask, “* Where did 


THE pursuit of knowledge must be under difficulties in 


Being unable to read or 
write, he makes a straight mark for the white children and 
for the negroes he makes across. We have three School 
Commissioners in this township, all negroes, and neither 
of them able to read or write.” 

By the death of Dr. J. V.Z. Blaney, which occurred 
| December 11th, Chicago has lost one of her most scientific 
and brilliant men. Asa physician for years, he gained a 
| wide celebrity, and then turning his attention to analytical 
| chemistry he became one of the foremost scientists ef the 

country. He graduated at Princeton at an early age, and 
| received his medical education at Philadelphia. He was, 
at one time, president of Rush Medical College in this 
lcity, and for many years professor of chemistry in that 
institution and also in the Northwestern University. He 
founded the Chicago Medical Journal and for some years was 
its chief editor. During the war, Dr. Blaney was medical 
director in several of the Eastern departments, and was a 
member of Gen. Sheridan’s staff at the time of the battle 
of Winchester. Asa Mason he stood among the highest, 
| having taken the thirty-third degree. He had been Grand 
Commander of the Knights Templar of this State. Genial, 
| jolly, kind and honorable he will be missed by a wide 
circle of personal friends, as well as by those in the pro- 
fessions to which he had done such good service. 

| Ezra Cornett, best known to the public as founder of 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York, the leading one of 
| the “new departure” schools of this country, died at Ith- 
|aca on the 10th inst. Mr. Cornell was born in Westchester 
county, N. Y., in 1807, and was nearly 68 years old at the 
|time of his decease. His parents were poor, and during 
| his youth he had few opportunities for self-improvement 
in the way of schools or books. He died the possessor of 
la vast fortune, mostly accumulated in the business of 
_telegraphy, he early becoming a large owner of stock in 
| the great companies of the country. His real estate spec- 
ulations always proved remunerative and helped to swell 
| his fortune. Uneducated himself, he experienced through. 
| out his life the disadvantages of his condition and resolved 
‘that something should be done for others in this direction. 
| Soon after congress made its grants of land to the differ. 
lent States for the establishment of agricultural colleges, 





| 





Mr. William Woods, in a card in the Boston Glove of Nov. | Mr. Cornell offered to supplement the fund with half a 
26, made the statement that the deputation from the Draw- | million of dollars if the New York institution should 
ing Committee of the Brooklyn schools, “ in their report | bear his name and be located at the town of Ithaca. 
say that drawing in Boston, by the Smith system, is far | Another provision was, free tuition should be granted one 
behind that in the Brooklyn schools, where other bovks| student from each assembly district in the. State. He 
are used ;”? and asks, triumphantly, “ Has Mr. Thayer seen | afterwards made the additional gift of over 200 acres of 
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land, with buildings, as a farm to be attached to the College 
’ o™ £ 


of Agriculture, and of the Jewett collection in geology and 
palxontology—a collection which cost him $10,000; and 


he has given, since that time, other gifts to the amount of 
$30,000. Besides this, he has expended about $200,000 in 
purchasing the land scrip and locating the lands for the 
university. 

ansible linha mie 


THE TRANSIT OF VENUS. 


OBSERVATIONS SUCCESSFUL AND OTHERWISE ON 
EASTERN HEMISPHERE. 


THE 


Lonpon, Dec. 10.—The following dispatch has been 
received from Prof. Davidson, the chief astranomer of the 
American expedition to Nagasaki, Japan: 

Naaasakt, Dec. 9.—During our observations of the 
transit of Venus, to-day, the weather was unusually cloudy 
and unpromising. The time at which it was calculated 
the transit would begin passed away without our being 
enabled to record the exact moment of the first contact 
with trustworthy results. After about a quarter of an 
hour, and before Venus reached the stage of her second 
contact, the observer at the equatorial caught a glimpse 
of the sun and the planet, and was quite successful in 
taking several measurements of the planet’s cusps during 
the interval between the first and second contacts. The 
time at which the latter contact occurred was obtained 
with success and recorded. Shortly after the second con- 
tact, further measurements of the distance between Venus 
and the sun’s western edge were made with the micro- 
meter. In all there were taken 150 micrometrical meas. 
urements of the line between the cusps. Besides these 
thirty-one micrometrical observations were made of the 
passage of both edges of the sun across the meridian of 
the station, and similiar views of the right and left rims 
of Venus in crossing the same line. Eighteen micromet- 
rical surveys were made of the respective declinations of 
the sun and fhe planet, by observing both the upper and 


lower limbs while passing the meridian. About sixty 


SELECTIONS. 








SNOW DREAMS. 


Last night it snowed; and Nature fell asleep: 
Forest and field lie tranced in gracious dreams 
Of growth, for ghosts of leaves long dead, it seems, 
Hover about the boughs; and wild winds sweep 
O’er whitened fields, full many a hoary heap, 
From the storm-harvest, sown by silent streams! 
With beauty of crushed clouds the cold earth teems, 
And Winter a fertile-seeming truce would keep. 


But such ethereal slumber may not bide 
The ascending sun’s bright scorn—not long, I fear; 
And all its visions on the golden tide 
Of mid noon gilding off, shall disappear. 
Fair dreams, farewell! So, in life's stir and pride, 
You fade—and leave the treasure of a tear! 
—G. P. Lathrop, in the Galaxy for January. 





SIX WORDS. 





Six little words do claim me every day, 
Shall, must and can, with will and ought and may. 
SuAxz is the law within inscribed by heaven, 
The goal to which I by myself am driven. 
Must is the bound not to be overpast, 
Where by the world and nature, I’m held fast. 
Caw is the measure of my personal dower 
Of deed and art, science and practised power. 
WILL is my noblest crown, my brightest, best, 
Freedom's my own seal upon my soul imprest. 
Oveurt the inscription on the seal set fair 
On Freedom's open door, a bolt ‘tis there. 
And lastly, May, "mong many courses mixed, 
The vaguely possible by the moment fixed. 
SHALL, MUST and CAN, with wILt and ovent and may, 
These are the six that claim me every day. 
Only when God doth teach do I know what each day, 
I shall, I must, I can, I will, I onght, I may. 
—Translated from the German for the N. Y. School Journal. 
a oe 
Two things a man should never be angry at—what he 
can and what he can not help. 
Tue right is the supreme good and includes all other 





excellent photographs of the transit, during various 
periods of its occurrence, were taken. Extreme good for- 
tune attended the astronomers, for just as Venus departed 
from the sun the clouds began to gather, and threatened 
rain. Towards the close of November we were gnabled to 
telegraph the difference of longitude to Vladivostok, so 
that the location of the position. here is definitely deter- 
mined. 

New York, Dec. 10.—Prof. Harkness, of the United | 
States Naval Observatory, sends the following telegram 
regarding the observations of the transit of Venus: 

“TIoBARTSTOWN, Tasmania, Dec. 9.—Although the} 
weather was bad, our observations at the time of the} 
transit were practically successful. We succeeded in| 
taking 113 photographs of Venus during her passage over | 
the disk of the sun.” . 

Lonpon, Dec. 10.—The transit of Venus was success- 
fully observed at Hobartstown, Adelaide, and Melbourne, 
Australia, and at points in India, China and Japan. Tlie 
American party only partially succeeded at Hobartstown. 

TEHERAN, Dec. 10.—The observation of the transit of 


Venus at this point was very successful. 





PLEASE notice our premium and clubbing list. 


good. In seeking and adhering to it we secure our true 
and only happiness. 

Tue study of literature nourishes youth, entertains old 
age, adorns prosperity, solaces adversity, is delightful at 
home and unobtrusive abroad. 

TEACHING lays under contribution all science and all 
art in working out the grandest end that human conception 


ever realized—the perfection of the race. 


WE glean the following in reference to the author of the 
late munificent bequests in California: James Lick is a 
native of Fredericksburg, Pa., who learned the trade of 
piano-making in Philadelphia, in the early years of this 
century. Having a taste for adventure, which was with 
him not incompatible with great industry and thrift, he 
went to South America, where he passed several years 
engaged in any business which offered, sometimes making 
pianos, sometimes dealing in furs, but always getting 
ahead. When the Mexican war threw California into our 
hands, and*the rumored discoveries of gold excited such 
interest among Americans on the Pacific Coast, Mr. Lick 
resolved to seek his fortune in E] Dorado. His business 
in Peru was relentlessly sacrificed, and he started for San 
Francisco Bay with $30,000 in cash, the avails of property 
worth twice that sum. There were very few of the early 
emigrants who had any such sum of money, and still fewer 
who had such a head-piece as was carried on the square 
shoulders of the Pennsylvania piano-maker. He bought 
alot anda large adobe house on the northeast corner of 
Montgomery and Jackson streets, to keep his safe full of 
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doubloons in, and then began to look about him. He saw 
that a great town was sure to grow up on those sand-hills, 
and he lost no time in selecting and buying the most eligi- 
ble positions in the future city. This was in 1848, when 
there was only a straggling village there, and the prices 
which Mr. Lick paid were usually above the market of 
the time. He wanted only choice lots and secure titles. 
He kept his own counsel, and for years afterwards, when 
the vigorous young city was spreading out on every hand, 
there were many vacant lots and blocks occupying the 
best situations whose ownership was a mystery to every 
one except the quiet speculator. 


AN instrument for measuring distances by sound has 
been invented recently by Major de Boulenge, of the Bel- 
gian Army. It consists of a glass tube, having graduations 
along its length, representing distances measured. The tube 
is closed at its extremities, and is filled with liquid, in 
which is a metallic traveler, formed of two discs united by 
acentral rod. The diameter of the discs is a little less 
than that of the tube, so that when the latter is verticle the 
traveler will descend with a slow and uniform *motion. 
Knowing the velocity of sound and that of the traveler, it 
is easy to construct the distance scale. In operation, the 
edge of one disc is brought to the ° mark, and the instru- 
ment being held horizontally, the flash of. the cannon, for 
example, is noted; at the instant the telemeter is turned to 
a vertical position, and so held, the traveler, of course, 
descending meanwhile until the sound is heard, when it is 
again brought horizontal. The position of the traveler 
denotes the distance to be read on the scale. It is stated 
that during the course of the official experiments at the 
Belgian Artillery School, the instrument, in estimating 
distances of 3,200 yards, did not make over 21 yards of 
error. 

Bovucicauut’s PLays.—Mr. Boucicault, the most success- 
ful play-wright of the day, is the author of upwards of 
400 dramas. He began at the early age of 19. ‘“ London 
Assurance”’ being his first, as it is his most popular com- 
position. Harper's Weekly is the authority for the follow- 
ing list of his favorite plays, with the number of times 
they have been performed, and the profits realized :.“‘ The 
Colleen Bawn’” has been presented 3,100 times; ‘“‘ London 
Assurance,” 2,900; “The Streets of New York,” 2,860; 
“Arrah-na-Pogue,” 2,400; “The Corsican Brothers,” 
2,200; ‘The Octoroon,” 1,800; ‘‘“Don Czsar de Bazan,” 
1,700; “Rip Van Winkle,” 1,400; “Used Up,” 1,350; 
“Old Heads and Young Hearts,” 1,250; “The Willow 
Copse,”’ 1,110; “Formosa,” 1,100: “Jessie Brown,” 820; 
“Led Astray,”? 498. Others of his plays have had a run 
100 to 1,000 nights. The total number of all the perform- 
ances is estimated at 50,000. Assuming that the receipts 
of each performance averaged $500, the public have paid 
$25,000,000 to witness these works. ‘The amount of enter- 
tainment derived from them, each interested person may 
employ himself in imagining. The profits of “ London 
Assurance,” when first presented at Covent Garden 
Theatre, were $120,000. Thé profits of “The Colleen 
Bawn,” were $200,000 in one year; the profits of “ Arrah- 
na-Pogue,” $180,000. The gross receipts of “ Led Astray,” 
last year, at the Union Square Theatre, amounted to $154,. 
000, of which $80,000 was profits. On these four pieces 
the theatres have cleared above $600,000. 


SAGACITY OF THE PARTRIDGE.—An interesting instance 
of the sagacity with which the partridge will protect its 
young is given by Mr. Henshaw of the Government Survey 
west of the one-hundredth meridian. While riding through 
pine woods a brood of partridge, containing the mother 
and eight or ten young about a week old, was come upon 
so suddenly that the feet of the foremost mule almost trod 
on them. The young rose, flew a few yards, and dropping 
down, were in an instant hid in the underbrush. The 
mother, meanwhile, began some very peculiar tactics. 


been enticed ten or twelve yards off when she rose and was 
off like a bullet. Her tactics had successfully covered 
the retreat of her young.—Galary for January. 





FACETLAE. 





“ SPELLIN’ BOOKS!” roared a Nevada man when ap- 
proached by an agent; “No Sir; but if you have got any 
good plug tobacco I guess we can make a trade.” 

A Lavy of Worcester, Mass., ran against her husband 
for School Commissioner and beat him two to one. He 
can base an application for divorce on cruelty. 


Tue class of ’74 of the Chicago high school will hold its 
first annual reunion at the residence of Mr. M. C. Dean, 
No. 269 West Adams street, on Tuesday evening, the 29th 
inst. . 

In giving geography lessons down East, a teacher asked 
a boy what State he lived in, and was amused at the reply 
drawled through the boy’s nose, “A state of sin and 
misery.” 

“Ts the Platte navigable for steamboats?” inquired a 
traveler in a Union Pacific railroad train of a Nebraska 
man, a short time ago. ‘ Navigable for steamboats?” 
replied the Nebraska man; “no, not even for light draft 
ducks.” 

“ Have you Goldsmith’s Greece ?” was asked of the clerk 
in a store in which books and various miscellaneous 
articles were sold. ‘“ No,” said the clerk, reflectively, “we 
haven’t Goldsmith’s Greece, but we have some splendid 
hair oil.” 

“ Wuy do they call the people who live in the South 
Sea Islands ‘ cannibals?’’’ asked an old lady of a sailor. 
“ Because they live on other people,” answered the sailor, 
“ Then my son-in-law must be a cannibal,” said she, pen- 
sively, “for he lives on me.” 

A MAN who was telling his dreams at the breakfast table, 
and stated that he had seen a ghost, was asked what the 
ghost said to him. ‘ How should I understand,” replied 
the man, “‘ what he said? Iam not skilled in any of the 
dead languages.” 

A DRAWING:MASTER who was given to scolding his 
pupils, once asked one of them, “If you were to draw me, 
tell me what part you would draw first?’ The pupil 
looked up in the master’s face and quietly said, “Your 
neck, sir.” 

A youne lady at home from boarding school, for the 
holidays, was asked if she would have roast beef, when 
she replied, “ No, I thank you; gastronomical satiety ad- 
monishes me that I have arrived at the ultimate stage of 
deglutition consistent with dietic integrity!”» The young 
lady was never asked again if she would have anything. 

“ Your* handwriting is very bad indeed,” said a gentle- 
man toa friend more addicted to boating than to study; 
“you really ought to learn to write better.” ‘“ Ay, ay,” 
replied the young man, “it is all very well for you to tell 
me that; but if I were to write better, people would find 
out how I spell.” 


THE epithets applied to the 


prcooloes cities of Italy are 
jas follows: Rome the holy, Naples the noble, Florence 


|the beautiful, Genoa the superb, Venice the rich, Padua 
|the learned, Bologna the fat, Milan the grand, Ravenna the 
antique, Leghorn the mercantile, Verona the charming, 
and Lucca the polished. 








| 
Dutres.—Every man ought to pay his debts—if- he can. 
| Every man ought to help his neighbor—if he can. Every 
|man and woman ought to get married—if theycan. Every 
jman should do his work to suit his customers—if he can. 
| Every man should please his wife—if he can. Every wife 


Rising up, she fell back again tothe ground, as if perfectly |should sometimes hold her tongue—if she can. Every 
helpless, and imitated the actions of a wounded bird so | lawyer should sometimes tell the truth—if he can. Every 
successfully that fora moment it was thought she had |man should mind his own business—if he can; and every 


reall 


y been trod upon. Several of the men, completely | woman too. Every man and woman should hold up their 
deceived, attempted to catch her, but she fluttered away, | heads when they are spoken to—if they can. 


Every man 


keeping just out of reach of their hands nntil they had | should have feelings for his fellow-beings. Noman should 
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slander his neighbor, or touch his feelings—if he can. 
Every one should take THe TEACHER, and pay for it— 
anyhow. 


Can absurdity go further than this? At the late open- 
ing of the French Academy of Medicine, Paris, M. Jolly 
made the following ridiculous observations in a speech 
upon the effect of the mind on the body: “All animals 
are gifted with imagination, but to a certain degree only. 
What is to be regretted is that they cannot tell us so, and 
that wé cannot know how much they really understand, 
and this will be the case until they have acquired together 
with the gift of speech, conscience and that knowledge of 
themselves and of their personality which is still the bar- 
rier separating them from humanity. But we do hope 
that in the future they will acquire these gifts by force of 
the law of Polysoigme or animal transformation.” Possi- 
bly, thanks to “ Polysoisme,” we shall one day see a real 
donkey take the place of those imitation asses who now 
lecture on science. Certain it is that the scientists, impa- 
tient at the slow progress made by the brutes toward veri- 
fying their theories of creaticn, are apparently bent on 
taking the initative themselves and are reverting to their 
assumed ancestors as speedily as may be.—Catholic World. 
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Tue Sources OF STANDARD Eneuisu. By T. 8. Kington 


Oliphant, M. A. of Balliol College, Oxford, London: 
Macmillan & Co. 1873. Chicago: Jansen, McClurg & 


Co. $2.00. 


A very entertainng volume by an enthusiastic admirer 
of pure English, who traces the growth of the language 
from “English in its earliest shape,” through old, middle, 
and new English, to “Good and Bad English in 1873.” 
Under this heading, Mr. Oliphant lets his cup of indigna- 
tion boil over in denouncing the corrupters of “Standard 
English.” He pours the vials of his wrath upon the 
“« nenny-a-liners,” especially, whose attempts at fine writing 
he compares to “ London sewage.” Nor does the clergy 
escape censure; with whose resemblance to the despised 
reporter “our Schools and Universities” are held responsi- 
ble. ‘“‘No wonder that Dissent has become rife in the 
land,” he exclaims, after noticing the fact that “ the pulpit 
too often deals in an old jargon of Romance, worked up 
into long-winded sentences.” “Is it any wonder that the 
poor become lost to the Church, or that they go to the 
meeting-house, where they can hear the way to Heaven set 
forth in English, a little uncouth it may be?” 

The author illustrates his work by quotations from En- 
glish authors for the past twelve hundred years. The 
specimens of the first seven hundred years, preceding Sir 
John Mandeville (1536), may be “ pure,” “standard,” and 
everything that is excellent; but we confess to a weakness 
for something that looks more familiar to the eye, and 


would prefer, we think, even the long-winded sentences of 


the clergy’s odd jargon of Romance. For instance, in the 
English of A. D. 970, we find the parable of the ten virgins 
(Matt. xxv.) beginning thus: 

“Donne gelic bith ric heofrea tewm hehstandun, tha 
onfengon leht fato heora ge-evdun ongeaen thaem bydguma 
and thaer byde,” etc. 

The fourteenth century, however, is.quite civilized. We 
quote from a manual a few lines for the benefit of our 
young lady readers: 

“ V.—Wylt thou have this man to thy husbande, and to 
be buxum to him, serve him ond kepe him in sykeness 
and in helthe: And in all other degrese be unto hym asa 
wyfe should be to hir husbande, nd other to forsake for 
hym: and holde thee only to hym to thy lyves end? 
ae) mY mulier hoc modo: 

“ ” 


“JT, NV. take the WV. ‘o my weddyd husbande to have and 
to holde fro thys day for bether, for wors, for richer, for 
porer, in sykenesse and in helthe, to be bonour and buxum 
in bed and at bort: tyll deth us departe yf holy chyrche 
wol it ordayne: and ther to I plycht the my truethe.” 

It is pleasing to an American to have English scholars 





like Mr. Oliphant acknowledge the “ noble contributions 
to our common stock of literature” of Irving, Motley, 
Marsh, Bryant, Longfellow. He repeatedly confesses his 
obligations to Dr. Marsh; and with his love for pure En- 
glish, and his determination to call a spade a spade, he, 
says: “The man who shall henceforth undertake any 
work upon the English tongue without having always 
before him the grammatical works of Dr. Morris and Dr. 
Marsh, must be the greatest of fools.” 


Runnrnc TO Waste. The Story of aTomboy. By George 
M. Baker, author of Amateur Dramas, etc. Illustrated. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. New York: Lee, Shepard 
and Dillingham. 1875. 

A charming story for girls—the boys will be sure to read 
it—in which are set forth the checkered, but not useless 
life of one of those irresponsible creatures, a very spirit of 
mischief, who charm by their singular characteristics and 
who, by virtue of a strong nature and an active, earnest 
character, develops into a successful and noble woman- 
hood. The. focus of the story is in that portion of New 
England that has furnished not a few sturdy, shrewd 
characters, and is a vivid portraiture of how capabilities 
running to waste without guidance, if trained aright, may 
blossom into usefulness. It is not altogether a fancy 
sketch of life; there are many such, scattered all over the 
land and the world is better that they live. It will be an 
attractive story to the young—and some of the older ones 
may find in it a lesson worthy of study. 


GRADED Sincers. By E. E. Whittemore and O. Black- 
man. Published by John Church & Co., Cincinnati. 
Geo. F. Root & Sons, Chicago. Book ONE.—For Primary 
Schools and Juvenile Classes. Book Two.—For Dis- 
trict Schools and Intermediate Departments of Graded 
Schools. Book Turex.—For Grammar, Intermediate 
or District Schools, Seminaries, Singing Classes, etc. 
Book Fovur.—For High Schools, Conventions, Choirs, 
and all Classes and Choruses of Male and Female Voices 
combined. 

To anyone familiar with the music of the public schools 
of Chicago, the names of Blackman and Whittemore 
are sufficient guarantee of the excellence of these books, 
The labors of these two gentlemen have placed the music 
of the Chicago schools on a level, certainly, with that of 
any city in the Union; and in these volumes, which con- 
tain the most perfect system of teaching vocal music ever 
published in America, they have combined the fruits of 
their experience. 

It is re | said that very few possess the faculty of talk- 
ing to children, or of writing for them. Still more rare is 
the power of writing “music for children, music which 
shall be simple, adapted to their ability, interesting, and 
yet be scientifically constructed. This power these two 
men have in an eminent degree. The exercises, solfeggio 
scale and interval studies, songs, etc., are most perfect of 
their kind. Instead of the trash with which most juvenile 
song books are filled, we here find a most admirably 
graded series of exercises interspersed with simple, tasté. 
ful songs, also graded as to difficulty, and followed by new 
and - rrtpa pieces, and choice selections of acknowledged 
worth. 

Book One is occupied wholly with one part singing, ex- 
cept twenty-five pages of “rote work,” containing two 
and three part songs for various occasions. After pre- 
liminary one part exercises, two part singing is introduced 
in Book Two, then, three part singing. Book Two con- 
tains many compositions displaying great skill and the 
most exquisite taste, not only by the authors of the series, 
but by H. R. Palmer, Geo. F. Root, F. W. Root, P. P. Bliss 
and others. 

Book Three begins in the simple one part exercises, but 
soon passes to two parts, then to three parts, and, with the 
same careftil grading that characterizes the preceding 
books, contains such pieces as Abt’s “ Night;” “ Chorus 
of Maidens ” from Costa’s “ Naaman ;” “ Lift Thine Eyes” 
from “ Elijah;”’ Chorus of Angels,” from “Eli;” ete. 
Many of the compositions in this volume are ‘gems, as 
F. W. Root’s “ Forest Angels,” Whittemore’s “Christmas 
Carol,” “ Evening,” etc. 
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Book Four is marked by the same excellent qualities, 
but contains music of a more difficult character, less orig- 
inal matter, a greater number of selections from stand- 
ard authors. Mendelssohn, Beethoven, Offenbach, Verdi, 
Himmel, Hayden, Handel, etc. are represented, as well as 

* Root, Palmer, Goldbeck, Butterfield, J. R. Murray, P. P. 
Bliss, ete. 

From daily use of these books in our classes, and from 
unhesitating expressions of approbation which come to 
us from all quarters, we believe the series in all respects 
the best ever issued. 


Davin, Krxa oF IsrRAEL. His Life and its Lessons. By 
Kev. William M. Taylor, D.D., Minisier of the Tivead. 
way Tabernacle, New York City. New York: Harper 
Brothers. Chicago: Jansen, McClurg & Co. 12mo. 
Cloth. $2.00. 

This volume of sermons—they read more like familiar 
talk—cannot but make the study of the Old Testament 
Scriptures more attractive and instructive to the general 
reader. Not the least of the services rendered by the 
author to a Christian people, is that he has held up toa 
better light the sacred, page, and shown how very inti- 
mately its history and precepts fit into, and are associated 
with our every-day experience. He has given, we can 
almost believe, a new interpretation to the life and times 
recorded in the Bible, for he evidently believes that all 
Scripture was given by inspiration, and is profitable for 
instruction in righteousness, both as a belief and asa 
practice, and by virtue of a rare insight into the meaning 
and application of God’s dealings with man,—both 
from a careful study of the inspired record and a deep 
sympathy with the human nation—he has opened the seal 
of what to so many is a sealed book. He has not viewed 
it as an oriental allegory, nor asa splendid fable—but as a 
revelation of an Infinite Wisdom to man, and from its 
pages has gathered lessons of. grave and practical import. 
The faults of the Shepherd King of Israel are the faults of 
human nature to-day, and his trust in the Almighty provi- 
dence of God, whom he so signally served, may to-day be 
our trust. The lessons of wisdom the author would have 
us learn is the sweet refrain of David “The Lord is my 
Shepherd. The Lord is my Defense and Shield.” The 
volume should be upon the table of every household in 
the land, for its valuable teaching and its application of 
Scriptural doctrine to the life of every individual. 


INTRODUCTION TO ALGEBRA. By Edward Olney, Profes- 
sor of Mathematics in the University of Michigan. 
New York: Sheldon & Co. 1874. 


This volume by the veteran mathematician of Ann Ar- 
bor, is designed for use in public schools by pupils not 
having sufficient maturity to enter uponthe study of a 
more systematic and comprehensive treatise, and for stu- 
dents in preparatory schools. It is therefore not an ex- 
haustive work, but seeks to make an easy and pleasant 
transition from Arabic to Literal notation. 

This introduction is the work of a teacher as well as of 
an algebraist. The difficulties which beset the tyro are 
appreciated and provided for. The illustrations are sim- 
ple, the explanations are Lucid, and, in the first part of the 
book, as free as possible from technicalities. As the pupil 
advances, he finds a more scientific treatment of the sub- 
ject. - It is evidently Prof. Olney’s intention to lead pupils 
to reason as well as to solve problems. This idea never 
suffers an eclipse. 

The scope of the work is sufficiently extensive, embrac. 
ing simple equations with three unknown quantities, pure 
and affected quadratics, and simultaneous quadratics with 
two unknown quantities. 


A FrencH GRAMMAR, based on Philological Principles. 
Hermann Breymann, Ph. D., Lecturer French Language 
and Literature at the Owen’s College, Manchester. Lon- 
don: Macmillan & Co. 1874. Chicago: Jansen, Mc- 
Clurg & Co. $1.75. 

The weak stomach.that requires large quantities of bran 
bread and such like fodder for consumption with nutri- 
tive food should avoid this little volume of 250 pages, full 
of meat. It is not meant for children, nor for beginners, 





unless of acertain maturity of mind, but for those who 
wish a systematic and scientific study of the language. 
Dr. Breymann keeps constantly in view what seems never 
to have entered the brain of the haystack compilers ~of 
French grammars, that the French language is a child of 
the Latin. He shows that the seemingly irregular forms, 
which often startle and discourage the pupil, really exhibit 
the regularity with which the gradual changes have been 
made from the Latin and the Old French. The memory, 
therefore, is aided by the understanding. General prin- 
ciples of philology are invoked to explain what at first 
seems to be a senseless tangle of forms, rules and excep- 
tions. 

The Second Part of the work contains “ Reasons and 
Illustrations” of the declensions, conjugations, etc., con- 
tained in the First Part. To these linguistic principles 
constant reference is made in the First Part. 

We believe that Dr. Breymann has succeeded in produc- 
ing a grammar that will be prized by the student of French 
as a vade mecum. 


POEMS OF THE Farm AND FrresiDE. By Eugene J. Hall. 
Illustrated. Chicago: Jansen, McClurg and Co. 1875. 
Price $2.25. 

Some of these poems originally appeared in the Fire- 
side Friend. Most of them were written in the editorial 
room, but have none the less of merit on that account. 
Their design is to show up the peculiarities of society 
and point out means of reform. They are not gems of 
literature, but are so good that they are sure to be popular. 


HypropHopira.—Means of Avoiding its Perils and Prevent- 
ing its Spread. H. Bouley. 

This is a neat 60 page pamphlet, translated from the 
French by A. Liatard, M. D., V. 8. of the New YorkCol- 
lege of Veterinary Surgeons. Published by Harper and 
Brothers, and for sale by Jansen & McClurg. As long as 
so many people will keep dogs, and hydrophobia excites 
its mysterious and terrible dread over the minds of men, 
persons of all classes are interested in all the facts con- 
nected with the ghastly subject. This lecture, written by 
an eminent Frenchman, makes these known in a re- 
markably lucid manner. Z 


Goop SELEcTIONS, No. 2, or Selected Readings, serious 
and humorous, in prose and poetry, with an appendix 
on elocution. By Prof. J. B. Frobisher, and published 
by J. M. Schemerhorn & Co., New York. 

Is designed to meet the needs of those who engage in 
parlor and platform readings. It contains a variety of the 
most desirable recent productions and is inexpensive. We 
commend it to all readers. 


THE GALAxy is about entering on its tenth year. It was 
started with the full intention of making it the foremost 
literary magazine published. Perfectly independent, with 
no set theories of politics, religion, or sociology to prop- 
agate and maintain, it freely and gladly opens its pages 
to the expression of varying opinions and discussions, 
provided they are by the ablest representatives in each de- 
partment. Only the writers (whose names always appear) 
are responsible for the views expressed. 

The Galaxy is the representative among the monthlies 
of the independent journalism of some of our leading 
dailies. 

That this plan has been a great success is proved by the 
brilliant history of this magazine for the past ten years. 
Our ablest statesmen and leading writers in all branches 
have expressed their views in its pages. 

But not only as the medium of thoughtful discussion 
has “The Galaxy” succeeded. It hasattached to itself as 
regular contributors a staff of brilliant writers, of which 
periodical may welf be proud. 

uring the coming yeara series of articles is promised 
by prominent southerners, giving the Confederate side of 
war from its military and legislative standpoints. These 
articles will not be controversial, but will deal with facts 
to which both North and South will gladly give attention, 
as they will be written by men personally cognizant of 
what they speak. 

Professor H. H. Boyesen, whose delightful pictures of 
Norse life have won for him a high place in the literature 
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of his adopted country, will contribute a story called “A 
Norseman’s Pilgrimage.” Albert Rhodes will have a 
series of personal sketches of leading European states- 
men. Justin McCarthy and Mrs. Edwards will each have 
serial stories during the coming year. Richard Grant 
White will have musical discussions, etc. In the depart- 
ments “ The Galaxy ” is especially rich. The “ Scientific 
Miscellany ” is particularly full and varied. The “ Drift- 
wood” by Philip Quilibet and the “Nebule” are very 
fresh and ‘bright, and the department of “Current Litera- 
ture” is well maintained. 


THE January number of ScRIBNER is not without a 
Christmas flavor—containing, as it does, a Christmas sketch 
by L. Clarke Davis, entitled, “My Night in a Stage- 
Coach,” a “Christmas Suggestion,” and “A Christmas 
Sleigh-ride,” the latter by F. R.Stockton. In this number 
begins Dr. Holland’s new serial, ‘‘The Story of Seven- 
oaks,” with an illustration by Sol. Eytinge. The first 
installment of Major Powell’s account of his daring de- 
scent of the Colorado is here given, with striking illustra- 
tions by T. Moran and W. L. Sheppard: also the beginning 
of a series of “Old Letters,” written from London in the 
time of William IV., and now for the first time published. 
The present installment is accompanied by an original 
portrait sketch of Rogers, the poet. “Travels in South 
America,” the opening article of the “ Monthly,” is effect- 
ively illustrated and interesting. 

Besides these contributions we have “A Boquet of Jap- 
anese Verses,” by Charles A. DeKay; ‘‘ A New Solution of 
an Old Puzzle,” by Francis Gerry Fairfield ; “Bazaine’s 
Prison,” by Maud Christiani ; “ Hereditary Foes,” by Miss 
Osgood, illustrated by Miss Hallock ; continuations of 
Saxe Holm’s “ My Tourmaline,” and Jules Verne’s “ Mys- 
terious Island ;’ and poems by R. H. Stoddard, E. C. 
Stedman, Jchn Hay, and F. W. Bourdillon. 

In “ Topics of the Time” Dr. Holland writes about “‘ Na- 
tional Politics,” ‘Room at the Top” and “ Ritualism.” 
“The Cabinet”’ contains “The Sublime and the Ridicu- 
lous,” “ Salvina as a Dutchman,” and other matters. In 
“ Home and Society ”’ is a timely ‘“ Plea for Handles.” 


To Tue ArTLANtic, for January, 1875, Henry W. Long- 
fellow contributes two poems,—one an impassioned elegy 
on Charles Sumner, the other a sonnet, “The Old Bridge 
at Florence.” Bayard Taylor has an article,.“‘ Autumn 
Days in Weimar,” full of new and curious reminiscences 
of Goethe and Schiller. Mark Twain indulges in humor- 
ous recollections of “Old Times on the Mississippi.” Dr. 
Wendell Holmes writes of ‘‘ The Americanized European ;”’ 
a suggestive article upon the changes which have taken 
place in our national type. Frank B. Sanborn, under “ The 
Virginia Campaign of John Brown,” begins a series of pa- 
pers, of which this isdevoted to “ His Yearsof Preparation,” 
and contains most interesting details of the life of John 
Brown upto his assault on Harper’s Ferry. Gardiner G. Hub. 
bard describes at length the growth and condition of our post- 
al system, under the title “Our Post Office,” and sketches 
the pending measures for its improvement. Henry James, 
Jr., contributes the first chapter of his serial novel “ Rod- 
erick Hudson.” Constance F. Woolson tells the story of 
“ Wilhelmina,” the scene being laid in one of the Zoar 
communities in Ohio. T. B. Aldrich, R. H. Stoddard, 
Miss Phelps, Mrs. Piatt contribute poems,—* Lost at Sea,” 
“Youth and Age,” “A Woman’s Mood,” “ Enchanted.” 
Literature is represented by a large number of book re- 
views, and by T. 8S. Perry’s article on “ Fritz Reuter.” 
Art, Music, Education are editorial departments, carefully 
supplied with criticism and discussion of current topics. 

IPPINCOT?T’S MAGAZINE.—This Philadelphia magazine 
is steadily gaining in favor, and establishing for itself a 
sure place among the three 6r four leading and standard 
monthlies of the country. It is high-toned, and yet popu- 
lar. It is edited with remarkable care and ability. It 
covers a wide range of subjects, and nothing second or 
third class is admitted. The January number is out much 
earlier in the month than usual. This number begins the 
new volume, and presents a very enjoyable table of con- 
tents. “The New Hyperion,” by Edward Strahan, illus- 
rated. by Dore, concludes itself in this number, brilliantly 
as it began. The second illustrated paper, ‘‘ Following 





the Tiber,” is very well written, and finely illustrated. 
“A Night at Cockhoolet Castle,” by the author of “ Blind- 
pits,” is a short but charming story. ‘The Leaden Arrow,” 
by Edward C. Bruce, is a cleverly written paper on fire- 
arms and their uses. ‘“ Malcolm,” by George Macdonald, 
is concluded in a very satisfactory and interesting manner. 
Mr. R. Davey’s paper on “ The Stage in Italy ” is interest- 
ing, timely and well written. The January installment of 
Mr. Black’s “Three Feathers” isabsorbing. “On the Via 
San Basilio,” by Earl Marble, is a pleasant, chatty paper 
upon art and artists in Rome. A paper on “The Parsees,” 
by Fannie Roper Fuedge, contains much valuable in- 
formation, and is written in a very attractive style. “ Our 
Monthly Gossip” offers a rare variety, as follows,—“ A 
Swedish Provincial Theatre,” ‘“ Venetian Caffes,” “A New 
Mexican Christmas,” and “ English Bible Translations.” 
Thus the year opens well, with every indication of a 
growing success. 


Sr. Nicno.as for January is-a real holiday number, and 
a peculiarly attractive one. It opens with a beautiful 
frontispiece called “ Mozart, the Little Music-King,” fol- 
lowed by a short sketch of the great musician’s career. 
It gives an abundance of interesting Christmas stories. 
There is also a fac-simile of the original manuscript of 
the famous ballad “’Twas the Night before Christmas,” 
which will attract the attention of all the boys and girls. 

The beginning of the two serials, “The Young Survey- 
or,” by J. T. Trowbridge, and “ Eight Cousins,” by Louisa 
M. Alcott, with fine illustrations by W. L. Sheppard and 
Addie Ledyard, is an event of great importance to the 
readers of the Magazine, and has no doubt been eagerly 
awaited by them. Hezekiah Butterworth contributes a set 
of lively stories called “The Funny Kings,” which are 
admirably illustrated by Henry L. Stephens, and Thomas 
Dunn Engkjsh has an old-fashioned Fairy-tale, with two 
striking pictures by E. B. Bensell. The number also con- 
tains “A Bird’s Eye View of the Battle of Life,” illus- 
trated by five of Conklin’s exquisite pictures ; adescription 
of “The Hornbill,” with an illustration by James C. 
Beard; an article giving directions for making a ‘‘ Domino 
Bridge,” and an interesting account by Noah Brooks of * 
the celebrated “ Children’s Crusade.” r 

Then, there are poems by Bret Harte and Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps; a “Christmas Carol,” by Mrs. Dodge; and 
a beautifully illustrated poem, entitled “Santa Claus and 
his Men.” 

“ Jack-in-the-Pulpit” and “The Riddle-Box,” have also 
caught the Christmas spirit, and there is also an additional 
department of “ Books for Boys and Girls.” 


THE INTERNATIONAL REVIEW for January is excellent. 
It contains an able article by Judge F. M. Cooley, of 
Michigan, on the “Guarantee of Order and Republican 
Government in the United States; ’’? Dr. McCosh’s splendid 
article, “Ideas in Nature overlooked by Dr. Tyndall;” 
Dr. James Miles’ essay on “ Reform and Codification of 
the Laws of Nations,” and other very valuable articles. 
Single number by mail, $1.00; subscription price, per 
annum, $5.00. Address A. 8. Barnes & Co., publishers, 
111 & 113 William St., New York, or 113 & 115 State 8t., 
Chicago. 

Memories, a story of German love, is very entertaining 
and highly philosophical. It is replete with exquisite 
thoughts and cannot fail to inspire the reader with its 
beautiful sentiment. It is a grand word picture of pure 
emotion and love—a real gem of literature. It intensely 
interests us, and we heartily recommend it as a Holiday 
work. Messrs. Jansen, McClurg & Co., State street, are 
enterprising publishers, and have brought out this story 
in fine style. They send it by mail, postage: paid, on 
receipt of $2.25. 

Tue first number of TaE New ENGLAND JOURNAL OF 
EpvucaTIon will be published at Boston, January 2d, 1875, 
under the auspices of the American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, and the Teachers’ Association of the several New 
England States. Hon. F. W. BickneE 1 resigns his position 
as Commissioner of Public Schools of Rhode Island to 
assume its editorial management, and CHar.Es C. Cuat- 
FIELD, of New Haven, Ct., removes to Boston to take 
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charge of the publishing. It will be issued weekly, each 
number containing twenty pages of the size of the Chris- 
tian Union, at $3 per year, postage paid. We will furnish 
it and ‘‘ THe TEACHER” at $4 per year. 

THE Ectectic Historica, ATLAS’ meets a want long 
felt by students and readers of history. It consists of 
nineteen full, clear and accurate maps, om pars with 
“The world as known to the Assyrians,”’ and ending with 
* Europe in 1872.” Itis neatly bound in cloth and sells 
for $1.50. Published by Wilson, Hinkle & Co., Cincinnati 
and New York. 

LirtE.iy’s Livine AgeE for, December 12th contains 
exceedingly valuable articles, among which are “The 
Life of Bishop Patterson” and ‘“ Saxon Studies.” 


Vicx’s ANNUAL FLoRAL Guipe is elegant. It is pro- 
fusely illustrated and contains a fund of valuable informa- 
tion concerning plants and flowers. Mr. Vick is very 
enterprising and liberal. The Double Petunia, in this 
number of Tor TEACHER, is one of his best illustrations. 
Address JamMEs Vick, Rochester, New York. 


Popu.ar ScrENCE Monraty for January contains arti- 
cles as follows: Crystalline and Molecular Force; Evolu- 
tion in Ornaments; The Future of Chemistry; Concernin 
Bears; Woman's Place in Nature; The Hermit of Re 
Coat’s Green; Address before the American Association; 
Reason against Routine in the Teaching of Language; 
The Emotions in Primitive Man; Biology for Young 
Beginners; Sketch of Dr. Jeffries Wyman; Editors Table, 
etc. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 

THE CatHouic Wor.p for January has the following 
articles:' The Persecution of the Church in the German 
Empire; Christmas Tide; The Veil Withdrawn; Another 
Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church; Assunta 
Howard; Matter; Christmas in the Thirteengh Century; 
The Civilization of Ancient Ireland; Robespierre; The 
Better Christmas, and others equally interesting. Issued 
¥ “' Catholic Publication House, 9 Warren street, New 

or 








The Voice of Masonry, 


A HIGHTY PAGE OCTAVO, MONTHLY, 


is devoted to Masonic and Family Literature, has a large corps of 
able contributors, among whom are 


ALBERT G. MACKEY, 
WILLIAM JAMES HUGHAN, 
WM. ROUNSEVILLE, 
JNO. D. M. CARR, and 
JOSEPH ROBBINS, 
contains many excellent, original and selected articles, is in its 


THIRTEENTH YEAR, and one of the LARGEST anp BEST 
of its class of publications. 


CANVASSERS WANTED. 





Price, $8 ho ear, in advance, with the Oil Chromo, * MEMO- 
RIES O HILDHOOD,” free. The chromo is 17x21 inches in 
size, printed in rurrty different colors and one of the best premiums 
offered by publishers. 


Specimen copies of the Vorcr, 25 cents each. 
Address J. W. BROWN, Business Manager, 
Room 9, Hawley Building, 
142 Dearborn Street, Chicago, II1., 
THEO. CURRAN, 
9 College Place, New York City. 





Kiddle ana Schem’s 


Cyclopedia of Education 


will be published by E. Steiger’. 


i 

Particular af¥ention is invited to 
Ahn-Henn’s German Series, Ahn 
Henn’s French Series, and Reffelt’s 
German Readers, the excellence of 
which is signally attested bytheir extensive introduction .without the 
aid of any Agents) into the Public Schools of New York, Mil- 
waukee, Chicago, Cleveland, Dayton, Hartford, Rochester, and over 
60 other cities—a'so to Douai’s Rational Readers, Reiffeit’s Arith- 
metics, Schedier’s Globes and Relief Maps, and to Kindergarten 
Literature and Kindergarten Gifts.— German Books & spe- 
cialy. Large stock on hand. Catalogues sent free. 


No Agents in the field, 
E. Steiger, 22 & 24 Frankfort Str., NEW YORK. 


FOR EXCELLENCE OF 
Educational Publications. | 





HE UNDERSIGNED would hereby suggest to the 
Teachers of Chicago, and the public generally, that 
he is located at 85 S. Clark Street, for the practice of 


DENTISTRY 


in all its details, and proposes to do FIRST-CLASS WORK, 
at such prices as present financial circumstances seem to 
demand, and that it would probably be to their interest 
to give him a call, if needing anything in his line. 


DR. W. N. HAMBLETON. 


REFERENCES :—Editors Cuicago TEACHER, A. N. Merriman, Geo. 
D. Broomell. 


HANDKERCHIEF EXTRACTS: 
JOCKEY CLUB, 
WHITE ROSE, 
CASHMERE BOQUET, 
NEW MOWN HAY. 
YLANG YLANG, 
BRIDAL BOQUET, ETC., 


At 40 cents per Ounce. 








Our Musk Lavender Water 


Increases in favor despite the number of new 
perfumes introduced daily. 


LEE, 
DRUCGCIST, 
Cor. Halsted & Harrison Sts. 
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